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EDITORIAL 


The Mind’s Gravitation Back to the Familiar 


which we revert as through a law of our being. The substan- 

tial character of the experience is happily suggested in Cole- 
ridge’s phrase, “palpable and familiar.”” And just as we are at home 
in the familiar, so are we likely to be homesick in strange surround- 
ings. The experience recalled by George Pope Morris speaks to the 
condition of many of us: 


ee familiar setting constitutes for us the substantial reality to 


In other countries, when I heard 
The language of my own, 

How fondly each natural word 
Awoke an answering tone. 


Natural words act upon us as do familiar names. Once more it took 
a poet to apprehend this deep affinity. ‘Thus Shakespeare exalted 
the magic of names as familiar in one’s mouth “as household words.” 
The familiar gives us a sense of security in the midst of precarious 
circumstances, that is, of circumstances that call for prayer. And 
so, to revert to the safe haven of the familiar often turns out to be 
for us a mostly unconscious way of praying. 

Where our treasure is, there will our heart be also. Because he 
so highly values the pearl of great price, the Christian is likely to 
experience more deeply than others, this gravitation of the mind 
back to the familiar. 
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I 


There is something sacred about the familiar. This word “‘sa- 
cred” originally meant untouchable, as in the Latin dictum, Res 
est sacra miser (the miserable one is untouchable), where a primi- 
tive connotation is readily apprehended. The perennial character 
of such primitive views must be ascribed to a deep-seated misoneism, 
or fear of innovation. As primitives see it, to innovate is to expose 
oneself to the most dreadful dangers. A pertinent motto for the 
primitive landscape of reality could read, “Do not disturb.” 

As subsequent meanings of the word “sacred” come to light, it 
appears that the sacred object is no longer only the untouchable ob- 
ject, but further the desired, beloved object. In this connection our 
young people today may find it worthwhile to dwell on the tradition 
of courteous love as it developed through the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. I refer especially to the devotion of the knights of the 
Round Table to their lady in that state of near-worship which was 
then coming to fuller expression in the Virgin cult. It is historically 
true to say that the highest expression of human love originated in 
religious mysticism. And so, as we speak of the sacredness of the 
familiar we find ourselves treading on holy ground. 

The reason I have insisted on this question of origin is that it helps 
us understand why we should respect views of long standing. ‘They 
constitute patterns of sacred memories through which the soul per- 
severes in a wisdom unaware of itself. That wisdom we call tradi- 
tion. It should never be lightly tampered with, still less allowed to 
become an object of ridicule. What may mislead many of us is that 
the deeper the roots, the better hidden they are. Conversely, the 
familiar becomes all the more sacred as its origins are lost in the 
night of ancient days. Hence the impression on the part of the faith- 
ful that things have always been as they are now found to be. ‘The 
status quo accordingly may be felt to pertain to the very order of 
God. No wonder a religious fear is likely to be aroused at the 
thought that it might be disturbed. 

One of the reasons some people are so hard on Fundamentalism 
may be detected in their ignorance of the distant origins of that 
position. Casting ridicule upon it is the natural reaction of de- 
tractors whose memory hardly goes further back than the year of 
our Lord 1909 when millions of copies of The Fundamentals pub- 
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EDITORIAL 3 


lished in Los Angeles spread over the Protestant world, preparing 
the way for the Christian Fundamentals League and the World’s 
Christian Fundamental Association. Henceforth slogans take over, 
and the whole conservative position is easily dismissed amid catcalls 
and name-calling. The very name, Fundamentalist, is even cur- 
rently abbreviated for the sake of brevity in final judgment. Where- 
upon the straw man supposed to incarnate the backward beliefs freely 
ascribed to him, is summarily disposed of. It is nevertheless a fact 
that he may have been an earnest evangelical Christian, as has often 
proved to be the case. 

The plain truth is that the Fundamentalist attitude constitutes by 
birth and by right one of the essential aspects of the Reformation. 
This is stated in the awareness that men like Luther, and more espe- 
cially the Renaissance scholar, Calvin, blazed the trail in more than 
one way to the modern attitude toward the Bible. What actually 
happened is that having opened the Scriptures to the laity, the Re- 
formers were led by controversy to indiscriminately claim for the 
whole Bible an absolute authority henceforth substituted for that of 
the Church of Rome. Their theological interpretations of the book 
moreover remained controlled by the traditional schema. ‘The main 
point is that the Fundamentalist’s affirmation of the infallibility of 
Scripture originally was that of the Reformers. Were it only for 
this consideration, it should not be scornfully disparaged. 

Sheer intellectual honesty would have us make a further acknowl- 
edgment with regard to this matter. As the Reformers opened the 
Book to the laity, an enthusiastic fervor greeted a Gospel now acces- 
sible in one’s native tongue. Thus the Christian message was ap- 
prehended afresh in its pristine dynamism. A newness of life ani- 
mated the Body of Christ. ‘The fact to acknowledge further is that 
there comes to light at this juncture another striking similitude be- 
tween Fundamentalism and the Reformation. Making full allow- 
ance for occasional cases of smug complacency and lack of charity on 
the part of some Fundamentalists, an uncontrovertible belief in the 
verbal inspiration of all Scripture today also generates the same en- 
thusiastic fervor as of old, among the proponents of the ancient view. 
While many a sophisticated Christian feeds on an Ersatz diet of 
learned up-to-date disquisitions, Fundamentalists are out in every 
sort of weather ringing door bells. It is also a fact that Pentecostal 
sects hold the field in South America as well as on other continents 
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where missionaries are at work. If it still be true that “by their 
fruit ye shall know them,” what is to be the stand of many of us on 
the Day of Judgment? 

Having thus attempted to do justice to Fundamentalism in the 
context of I Cor. 13, however, we must admit in the next breath, 
that ignoring to all practical purposes four centuries of cultural ad- 
vances amounts to a serious declension. It is a terrible thing for 
Christianity to allow itself to be out of touch with the world of men 
and affairs which is its mission field. I recently directed a univer- 
sity retreat in the “Bible Belt.” There I found myself confronted 
by a generation of students who had been “conditioned” against the 
evangelical message. A discreet inquiry revealed that in practically 
every case youth had been submitted to obsolete pressure methods of 
approach. It further appeared that quite a number of the younger 
instructors had already known a similar revulsion and, as a result, 
turned to Unitarianism. Moreover, currently available books had 
hardly proved a help. What purpose is ever served, may I ask, by 
reprint editions of obsolete theological dissertations, whose essential 
merit today is to act as tranquilizers for cases of religious misoneism? 
And yet a whole section of the publishing industry today is thriving 
on this business of warmed-over titles. What this means is that the 
vacuum which has naturally appeared during the last fifty or sixty 
years in the production of ultra-conservative Biblical literature, is 
being artificially filled. Conversely, as new manuscripts catering to 
the old stereotyped outlook may not get access to the wider cultural 
market, they worm their way into that late nineteenth century vin- 
tage of publications. The cultivation of obsolescence in this age of 
intense scientific progress truly has become an end in itself in a whole 
area of traditionalism. 

Henceforth references to evangelism may be construed as labels of 
doubtful intellectual quality. This is particularly grave in the midst 
of a generation groping for trustworthy guidance. We are undeni- 
ably confronted at this point with baleful aftereffects of the mind’s 
gravitation back to the familiar. 


II 


Let us now turn to a somewhat composite group of conservatives, 
quite a number of whom have achieved distinction in their own spe- 
cial field. Anxious to steer clear of identification with Fundamen- 
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EDITORIAL 5 


talism, yet equally concerned with an unswerving commitment to 
traditional interpretations of theology, they have chosen to be called 
“Evangelicals.”” In so doing, incidentally, they would seem to have 
claimed a monopoly on evangelical Christianity, and ipso facto re- 
vived the suggestion that any other construction put on the faith 
amounts to liberalism, and that liberalism is not Christianity. Many 
of us would take exception to all such suggestions of monopoly, how- 
ever praiseworthy the intention behind them may be. 

The real intention of these “Evangelicals,” moreover, is hardly 
veiled by seeming concessions made in the hope that the day may 
be at hand when the old solution will once more come into its own. 
For this real intention is to all practical purposes conditioned by the 
mind’s gravitation back to the familiar; in this case, back to the crys- 
tallized formulations of old. Should a man of good will suggest 
specific instances where the liberation of the natural sciences from 
the encroachments of an unenlightened theologism need not be 
duplicated in the case of the historical method painstakingly devel- 
oped by the human sciences, the “Evangelicals” may temporarily 
agree. And yet their next move may well be to call him in for the 
sake of slightly “amending” his wording. This once done, however, 
it would readily appear that the mind’s gravitation back to the fa- 
miliar had run its natural course. 

This is not meant to imply that “Evangelicals” agree among them- 
selves. ‘They do not, as even Billy Graham has had occasion to find 
out. Just as the most bitter disagreements are likely to materialize 
between neighbors across the fence, so the sharpest theological argu- 
ments originate among those conservatives who differ on minor 
points. Give them a rank atheist, and they will love him because 
he is “convertible.” It is the minor dissident that arouses their 
ire. Meanwhile the children of this world pass by the island of 
discord, as an army would ignore quarrels among stragglers on the 
path of advance. 

Billy Graham has done just that, yet in his own way. He has done 
it with bravery. I have in many respects reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that a great deal of controversy around him has originated 
in unconscious envy, if not professional jealousy, and this is par- 
ticularly bad among servants of the same Lord. The fact remains, 
nevertheless, that to ignore obvious difficulties in no way disposes 
of them. Throw a problem out through the door, and it will re- 
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appear at the window. It is in many respects commendable to pro- 
claim to a large gathering, ““The Bible says . . . and the Bible says 
. , as if nothing had ever happened since the days of the Refor- 
mation to affect the total picture. Yet the receptive listener who 
steps forward is likely to find out for himself sooner or later that 
even the India paper which bears the sacred text is no longer nego- 
tiable at face value. Not that the text itself has lost any of its sig- 
nificance. Quite the contrary. It commands higher value than 
ever before, and this, to the last word. It is merely that it has been 
identified as a dated and culturally conditioned human record of 
God’s disclosure. Any profession of faith and statement of beliefs 
accordingly must proceed from both the account of events and the 
meaning actually implied in them in a given social and cultural con- 
text. Any attempt to perpetuate the element of relativity which 
may have become involved in the process is bound to bring the one 
who makes it out-of-touch with the later age in which he lives, and 
moves, and has his being. Not only does such a situation prevent 
useful communication with contemporaries, but it interferes with 
the knowledge of God and of his Jesign. 
The mind’s gravitation back to the familiar has this in common 
with the larger aspect of gravitation: to ignore or hide its existence 
does not prevent it from being there. 


III 


Our inquiry further brings us into contact with a rather likable 
group of Christians, conciliatory and ever ready to placate and mol- 
lify, yet withal anxious to hold on to the alloy of set ways of thinking. 
They are aware that the world in which they live keeps moving on 
and that there can be no turning back of the clock. While accept- 
ing as inevitable the inroads of the well established historical method 
into traditional interpretations, however, they are far from being 
wholehearted in their acceptance. In actual practice they welcome 
contributions likely to prove harmless while easing undeniable 
tensions. Yet they hardly control their wistful eagerness to have 
enough left of the old interpretations to carry on as usual. This 
is their way of not offending the congregation if they are in the 
ministry, or of professing Christianity with a tenable open-mind- 
edness if they are in the pew. In the course of conversations with 
inquirers, they proceed in the same spirit, ready to concede the 
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EDITORIAL 7 


seemingly unessential. But then, where is their frame of reference 
for essentiality? And so they essay a tentative give-and-take while 
holding on to what they cannot do without. In other words, they 
do their best to safeguard selected parts of their disintegrating pro- 
fession, even while the facts which inspired it have been put in 
jeopardy. Their Christian conversation admittedly may be ad- 
mirable in actual practice, as if they wanted to atone for the con- 
fusion of their ideas. 

Eclecticism has often sought in activity, if not in activism, ways of 
creating unity among discordant intellectual views. This tendency 
is well known in schools of philosophy. It is also noticeable in 
ecumenical gatherings where participants of different theological per- 
suasions come to realize that they can work together even in the face 
of unresolved tensions in matters of doctrine. Yet in a case where 
all such tensions come to light within the same individual person, it 
becomes obvious that a divided soul can hardly achieve that single- 
mindedness which makes light of obstacles encountered along the 
appointed way. Apart from a consistency grounded in a well-ascer- 
tained motivation, life is bound to be a succession of semantic night- 
mares in anguish and endless misery. 

The mind’s gravitation back to the familiar can never safely be 
taken for granted as a force in a component of forces. It must be 


squarely faced as a major source of disturbance across the path to 
maturity. 


IV 


New Christian currency has been issued in the world of thought 
since the days of the Reformation. It does indeed bear the same 
old symbols. More surprising still, these symbols would seem to 
command higher value today than they ever did, were it only be- 
cause the realities to which they point now may be ascertained with 
more accuracy. This is new currency nevertheless, a currency de- 
vised to meet the changing needs of a new social and cultural en- 
vironment which implies new ways of thinking. The mind’s gravi- 
tation back to the familiar notwithstanding, we must as adults face 
the fact that it is not what we like to hear, read, or see, that consti- 
tutes the criterion of correctness, but the adequacy of our apprehen- 
sion of the meaning and purpose of him who speaks to us. What 
matters in interpreting the Bible in particular is to apprehend and 
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convey as accurately as possible the thought and intention of the 
original writer in his own situation. 

Conservative Christians are right in insisting upon the wholeness 
of the Bible, and in holding on to every word of the precious rec- 
ord. ‘The fact of the matter is that the historical method of study- 
ing the Bible is equally as insistent that it cannot possibly destroy a 
single word in that record. Its main concern is to find out what 
the words meant to say in the mind of those who used them. Once 
viewed in this light, the New Testament in particular bears witness 
to the actual preaching of the early Christian community. To con- 
strue it otherwise amounts to distorting it. To set it within the 
living context of the apostolic age that produced it, safeguards its 
genuine meaning for all times, including our own. 

There always will be those who will ascribe to God the kind of 
thinking they would do, were they in his place. Ours is happily a 
simpler task, namely, to figure out what the Word of God who meets 
us in and through the Bible, actually says to us and expects from us. 
This we may safely do only in the measure as we counteract in his 
grace that ingrained tendency to gravitate back to the familiar. The 
Book of Deuteronomy (32: 11) beautifully suggests the nature of the 
ordeal implied therein for a man of good will, as the Lord leads him: 


Like an eagle that stirs up its nest, 
that flutters over its young, 
Spreading out its wings, catching them, 
bearing them on its pinions. 

We do need this divine stirring up of our natural propensities; 
yet we need not fear it as we trust ourselves to the protection of the 
everlasting wings. 

EMILE CAILLIET 


Living on the Growing Edge 


or an institution or an idea, is to be aware of a vitality that has 
latent in it both peril and promise. Behind one, so to speak, 
is the safety and security of ground already cleared, hard-won beach- 
heads, the familiar home base. Ahead there is danger and the un- 


ae be on the growing edge of something, whether it be a jungle 
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EDITORIAL 9 


known, and the possibility of overextending the lines; but there is 
also the prospect of new lands to conquer, new frontiers to cross with 
the limitless horizons which beckon and call. In this issue of THE- 
oLocy TODAY we examine some current concerns which confront us 
on the growing edge of the Church’s life and of theological thinking. 


The guest editorial for this issue, prepared by Emile Cailliet, re- 
minds us of the insistent pull which the familiar always exerts upon 
us. This gravitational force is good so far as it keeps us in touch 
with living tradition and the real roots of our existence; but it can be 
invoked in an almost mechanical way which prevents any bold facing 
of the present and the future. ‘The author is particularly concerned 
with certain tendencies of contemporary conservative theology which 
he feels need especially to ponder the challenge of culture and Chris- 
tian faith. 

Emile Cailliet is a charter member of the Editorial Council of 
THEOLOGY Topay. He has taught in several colleges and universi- 
ties and is now Professor of Christian Philosophy at Princeton The- 
ological Seminary. An authority on Pascal, whom he has inter- 
preted and translated in several books, he has also written extensively 
on the relation of Christian faith to the cultural problems of our 
day in such volumes as The Christian Approach to Culture (1953) 
and The Dawn of Personality (1955). 


The brief devotional article on ““The Grace of Continuance,” by 
John Bishop, points out that “the real problem of the spiritual life 
is to keep at it.” It is all too easy to slow down or perhaps stop al- 
together; it is the hardest thing in the world to keep moving on. 
The Bible constantly warns against this temptation, and it is one 
which is peculiarly prevalent in our day when so much is made of 
personal piety and the general return to religion. 

John Bishop is an English-born Methodist minister. He is the 
author of The Man in the Manse (1952). At present he is the min- 
ister of the Simpson Methodist Church, Paterson, New Jersey, and 
Visiting Lecturer in Homiletics and Practical Theology at Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 


We are including in this issue John A. Mackay’s opening address 
at the December, 1957, meeting of the International Missionary 
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Council held in Ghana, Africa. The theme of the council meeting 
and the topic of this address was ‘““The Christian Mission at This 
Hour.” As the I.M.C. approached the complicated plan of merger 
with the World Council of Churches, the whole question of “mis- 
sion” was up for examination and review. Dr. Mackay in his ad- 
dress outlined certain characteristics of “this hour’ and by the use 
of the Biblical figure of the “servant’”’ commented on four areas of 
deepest concern for future missionary action: The Mission of the 
Christian Faith, The Mission of the Christian Man, The Mission of 
the Christian Group, and The Mission of the Christian Church. 

Concluding his term as President of the I.M.C. at the historic 
Ghana meeting, Dr. Mackay has gathered up into this significant 
missionary document not only many of the convictions for which he 
has long contended but also the pertinent and crucial issues which 
the Christian Church in its passion for unity and mission must face 
in the days ahead. 


In a series of four articles, we next present a symposium on the 
theology of one of the most stimulating and controversial figures of 
our day, Paul Tillich. With the rapid publication of several works 
in recent years, Tillich has made his distinctive approach known, and 
this has brought forth both criticism and appreciation of his posi- 
tion. One thing is clear: Tillich intends to speak to the present 
generation of thinkers, and so his theology stands between traditional 
systems and the possibility of working out a fresh point of view which 
will go beyond where we now are. But in this endeavor, opinion 
is divided whether in re-presenting and translating the Gospel for 
our day Tillich actually provides new meaning for old truth or only 
succeeds in perverting and distorting what is essentially Christian. 

The brief introduction to Tillich as “A Theologian of Synthesis” 
was written in the first instance for laymen as a chapter in the paper- 
back series of Reflection Books, published by Association Press (Ten 
Makers of Modern Protestant Thought, edited by George L. Hunt, 
1958). The author, Robert C. Johnson, is Professor of ‘Theology at 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The article by Edward A. Dowey seeks to relate Barth and Tillich 
with special attention to their understanding of the criteria of the- 
ology. Such a consideration is the prerequisite for a proper esti- 
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EDITORIAL 11 


mate of the two theological systems, and it illustrates also the reasons 
why opinion differs so radically on both these contemporary thinkers. 
Edward A. Dowey is the author of The Knowledge of God in Calvin’s 
Theology (1952). He is now serving as Professor of the History of 
Christian Doctrine at Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Dealing more precisely with the development of Tillich’s views on 
philosophy and theology, the next article makes a careful study of 
the “method of correlation.’” Is Tillich more philosopher than 
theologian, or is it the other way around? And does he himself ob- 
serve the correlation principle? Gordon D. Kaufman is an ordained 
Mennonite minister and is Assistant Professor of Religion at Pomona 
College, Claremont, California. 

The final item in the symposium is a critical review of the second 
volume of Tillich’s Systematic Theology, published in 1957. Here 
a radical reinterpretation of the traditional doctrines of sin and sal- 
vation is offered in line with “existence and the Christ.” Here 
again, however, the reviewer asks the question “‘has Tillich wedded 
theology to existentialism or existentialism to theology?” George 
S. Hendry, who has written this review-article for us, is the author 
of The Holy Spirit in Christian Theology (1956). He is Professor 
of Systematic Theology at Princeton Theological Seminary. 


In his article on the Byzantine Church, Glanville Downey takes 
up the problem of the relation of the Gospel to the classical Greek 
culture. Was this an accommodation of Christianity which resulted 
in its distortion, or was this a necessary and fruitful alliance? With 
scholarly reference to the actual situation, the author shows how the 
Byzantine Church distinguished between classical culture and pa- 
ganism, and how it interpreted the on-going intellectual vitality of 
the past. 

Glanville Downey, an Episcopalian layman, has held several posi- 
tions of importance in classical studies. He has served at the Gen- 
nadius Library of the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, 
the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton, the School of Fine 
Arts at Yale, Harvard University’s Dumbarton Oaks Research Li- 
brary and Collection in Washington. This past academic year he 
has been Guest Professor in the History of Christianity at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 
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Our concluding article in this issue, “A Lawyer Looks at Re- 
ligion,” is a bold and masterful analysis of the relations between the 
legal profession and religion. A dangerous “alienation” between 
the two has taken place so that lawyers have tended to avoid moral- 
religious issues while religious leaders seem content to be ignorant 
of the law. But an “ominous” change is taking place. Legal pro- 
nouncements are more and more encroaching upon traditional 
moral-religious territory. The author gives several pertinent illus- 
trations of this development, and deplores the evidence that religion 
seems to be defaulting at many crucial points. 

Edmond Cahn is Professor of Law at New York University School 
of Law. He is the author of The Sense of Injustice (1949) and The 
Moral Decision (1955), and the editor of and contributor to Supreme 
Court and Supreme Law (1954). He is of the Jewish faith and a 
member of the East End Temple congregation in New York. 


H. T. K. 
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THE GRACE OF CONTINUANCE 
By Joun BisHop 


HE real problem of the spiritual life is to keep at it. We have 

paid too much attention to the first resolve to enter the Chris- 

tian way and too little to the need for perseverance in it. It 
is one thing to set out, another to arrive; it is one thing to begin to 
build, quite another to finish. We need not only starting power, 
but staying power, the strength to endure, the courage to go on. 

All through the New Testament, stress is laid on the need for con- 
tinuance. Jesus said to the Jews who believed on him, “If ye con- 
tinue in my word, then are ye truly my disciples.” Again he said, 
“No man having put his hand to the plough and looking back is fit 
for the Kingdom of God.” “He that endureth to the end shall be 
saved.” In the upper room he said to his disciples, “Ye are they 
which have continued with me in my temptations.” At Pentecost 
some three thousand souls were added to the Church and of them 
we read, ‘““They continued stedfastly in the apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in prayers.” 

Again and again in his letters Paul urges his readers to continue 
stedfastly in prayer and not to move away from the hope of the Gos- 
pel. In his second letter to Corinth, referring to his own work he 
says, ““Therefore, seeing we have this ministrv, as we have received 
mercy, we faint not.” We may well believe that to the apostle the 
greatest promise of all the Hebrew prophets was, ‘““They shall walk 
and not faint.”” He understood how easy it was to faint, how hard to 
keep up and go on. But he never faltered in his great task. He 
continued to the end in strength and hope and was able to say, “I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the 
faith.” 

To become converted is comparatively easy. One has only to 
come to a moment when the love of God suddenly becomes real, and 
to surrender to it. The difficulty is to remain converted. The 
hardest task a minister has is to keep spiritually fit and fresh and not 
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become dully professional. If it is hard for a minister, how much 
harder for his people? Immersed for six days of the week in the 
world of material things, is it any wonder that the self tends to oust 
God from the foremost place? 

The greatest failure of Protestantism has been the failure to pro- 
vide spiritual discipline and guidance for its members. It has made 
conversion the main end of its preaching and witness, and has for- 
gotten that what happens after conversion is quite as important as 
what happens before it. Men have been born again but little ad- 
vice has been given as to how the new life could be helped to grow 
into maturity. Scientists speak of arrested development. Plants 
and animals evolve up to a certain stage and then are stuck. One 
can see a similar process in the life of some Christians. They have 
failed to grow in grace and in the knowledge of their Lord. 

“Rabbi” John Duncan was once asked, “Do you believe in a sec- 
ond conversion?” “Yes,” he replied, “and in a fifty-second conver- 
sion.” The Christian life consists of a series of new beginnings: it 
is an experience which must repeat and reproduce itself in our life 
every day. We have not merely to come to Christ, we have to abide 
in him. A. B. Davidson once said that to his mind the saddest sen- 
tence in the Bible is, ‘““Even the youths shall faint and be weary and 
the young men shall utterly fall.” We have all seen that happen. 
We have mourned over the splendid promise which endured for a 
season and then, because it had no root, withered and died. Even 
among those who remain, there are often signs of fainting. To pro- 
fess Christianity and then to shirk its duties is to faint. A preacher 
faints if he handles the Word of God deceitfully, if he resorts to 
clever devices to tickle jaded ears, if he fails to declare the whole 
counsel of God. ‘The Church member faints when he makes a great 
fuss about the amenities of the Church building and the conduct and 
preaching of his minister, and does little or nothing himself to help 
the Church’s work. 

The promises of God are given to patient continuance in well 
doing. ‘To yield the soul afresh to God each day, to make each duty 
an offering to him, to make every small detail of life a means of 
fellowship with God, that is the way of victory. When we fall back 
upon God, we do not dream of fainting. For we know that behind 
our weak endeavors is the patient continuance of God “who fainteth 


not neither is weary.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN MISSION 
AT THIS HOUR* 


By Jonn A. Mackay 


ject of concern that has brought us to Ghana, and which will 

constitute the main theme of our deliberations during the days 
we spend together. The Christian Mission at This Hour—this is 
the topic of my address and the theme of the Assembly. 

Let me begin by asking, What do we understand by “this hour’? 
How do we interpret the “Christian mission” in such a time? It is 
a permanent Christian obligation, and one enjoined by Jesus Christ 
himself, that Christians should “discern’”’ the particular time in 
which their lot is cast. Such ‘“‘discernment’’ can be exercised in two 
ways: first, in terms of historical perspective, and second, in terms of 
apocalyptic significance. 

As regards the historical perspective in which the Ghana Assembly 
is set, this is the first occasion on which a meeting of the International 
Missionary Council takes place in Africa. This in itself is impor- 
tant. We assemble, moreover, in the territory of one of the two 
youngest nations in the world. ‘The only nation still younger is 
Malaya. Ghana is a country which symbolizes in a glorious way the 
steadily growing importance of the Negro race; it is the harbinger 
of an era which lies beyond the tragic tensions of the present hour. 

There are familiar faces, however, that we miss. No delegates 
from China are here, although last week in Hungary I met Chinese 
fellow Christians who were visiting the Protestant Churches of that 
country. ‘This is part of our tragic situation. In certain regions of 
the globe, alas, Christians cannot confer today with fellow Christians 
who are the fruit of their missionary labors because the nations 
to which they respectively belong are bitterly estranged from one 
another. 

Certain other facts, also, are worthy of attention as we approach 
our theme. A world so closely united by technology that space and 


l HAVE been asked to introduce to your attention the chief sub- 


* Address delivered at the opening of the Ghana Assembly of the International Missionary 
Council, December 28, 1957. 
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time have been transcended is, at this hour, so divided by suspicion 
and hate that universal discord is regnant. Those of us who come 
from the West are poignantly aware that the prestige of the Western 
world has been rapidly declining and that the white man’s sov- 
ereignty is being voldly challenged. Yet at the very time when no 
missionaries can enter certain countries in Asia, we have the joy of 
knowing that in those same lands vigorous new Churches, which 
are both national and autonomous, bear witness to Christ and the 
Gospel. 

When we take a closer look at the life of mankind today we realize 
that this is an apocalyptic hour. It isan hour weighted with destiny, 
an hour when the elemental forces of human nature and history are 
laid bare, and when a titanic struggle is in process to determine the 
type of human individual who shall populate the world of tomorrow. 
Let us ask this question: Where exactly do the hands now stand on 
the clock of time, and what is the inner spiritual meaning of “this 
hour” in the history of the Christian Church and the destiny of the 
human race? 

We are living in what the Bible calls ‘‘a day of the Lord,” a day of 
darkness rather than of light. Yet our time is one of God’s spring- 
times, albeit, one of his terrible springtimes. It is like that spring- 
time which the prophet Jeremiah saw in his youth on the Judaean 
plateau near his home in Anathoth (Jer. 1: 11, 13). Gazing at a 
spray of wild almond, the first shrub in the land of Judah to show 
signs of life at winter’s close, the young prophet became vividly 
aware of God’s quiet awakeness. But he saw something else also. 
In the background, he saw a boiling cauldron set on glowing embers 
that were fanned by a northern breeze. The sizzling pot was a 
symbol of an approaching attack from Israel’s euemies in the North 
country. But this is the important thing: The green spray, the 
symbol of divine mercy, and the fuming vessel, the symbol of divine 
judgment, were equally a part of God’s springtime awakeness. 

We cannot escape the fact that while we meet in this lovely place 
‘darkness covers the earth and gross darkness the people.” This is 
another phase of our tragic situation. The road which millions and 
millions of our fellow men and women travel today finds them lit- 
erally on “a journey through Dread,” unlit by any illumination from 
above. They are pilgrims in a world without values, in which self- 
interest, expediency and compromise are the sole absolutes. In in- 
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ternational relations, the current trend is to reduce every problem 
to a scientific problem, to a problem of technological achievement, 
or of military might. More urgency is shown in getting a mechani- 
cal gadget into the sky than in sitting down to talk quietly with 
estranged fellow humans on earth. Men are more interested in 
soaring into interplanetary space than in crossing the frontiers and 
barriers that separate groups and nations on this terrestrial globe. 
The new planetary, interdependent world which technology has cre- 
ated is rifted by hate. Yet its creator is utterly helpless to solve the 
problem of human alienation. 

In the meantime, men become increasingly depersonalized, even 
dehumanized, and live in deadly peril of becoming pure robots. 
More and more they have to fight to maintain their position as indi- 
vidual human beings. Very apt is the title of a recent book by a 
contemporary French thinker, Gabriel Marcel, entitled, Men against 
Humanity. The individual person is being lost in the human race. 
There is something more: a spirit of conformity, a morbid quest of 
security, and a general lack of enthusiasm and conviction have be- 
come the order of the day in wide sectors of society, especially in the 
West. 

How very far the process of secularization has advanced since the 
Jerusalem meeting of this Council in 1928! Some of us were pres- 
ent at the unforgettable sessions on the Mount of Olives. A famous 
paper was prepared for that gathering entitled “Secular Civilization 
and the Christian Task.’’ It was brought home to us that the 
thought of our generation was being emptied of religious ultimates. 
Today it is not merely that God is rejected amid the general eclipse 
of the Divine. A state of mind prevails which is more radical than 
traditional atheism, the mere rejection of God. The whole human 
order, as we have known it for centuries is being challenged and re- 
jected. “I don’t accept God’s world,” says a character in Dostoevski, 
speaking prophetically for very many of our contemporaries. “I 
return to God the entrance ticket of existence.” A 

But in this attitude of revolt there is a strange, hidden hope, a 
beam of God’s springtime, that pierces the contemporary gloom. 
There is being sounded a fresh call to courage and commitment, 
even on the part of those who deny God and read him out of the 
universe. If man is to be man, it is said, if life is to be livable, if 
mankind is to have any future whatever, men must create their own 
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values and commit themselves to them with passionate devotion. It 
is being recognized by men like the Frenchman, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
that in a situation like ours today there is no alternative to commit- 
ment and a sense of mission. So it is not surprising that new abso- 
lutes begin to appear which have a strange aura of religion around 
them. Some of those absolutes are purely cultural, some, such as 
nationalism, are political in character. 

Still another element in our present-day situation must be noted. 
In parts of the Western world both the Christian and the Greco- 
Roman tradition recede into the past. As Hendrik Kraemer, with 
prophetic insight, emphasizes, we are headed for the first world- 
embracing encounter of cultural ultimates. Speaking more con- 
cretely, we are witnessing in secular circles the birth of a strange 
new kind of religious consciousness. Why is this so? Because secu- 
larized man, being still man, cannot divest himself of an ancient 
human tendency to absolutize, and to create for himself idols to- 
wards which he takes up an attitude of religious devotion. In the 
meantime, ancient religions which had been thought dead or mori- 
bund have suddenly become resurgent and have taken on new life. 
As a result of this, Christianity, Christians, and the Christian Church 
are now headed for the greatest spiritual encounter with the non- 
Christian religions since the days of the Roman emperor, Con- 
stantine. Thus it is, that, though it may be expressed today in 
very novel and unconventional ways, there begins to appear in the 
soul of contemporary man an intense God hunger, and a new sense 
of the need of mission. 

In such a situation, and at such a time, the question takes on new 
meaning: “What is the Christian mission at this hour?” Let me at- 
tempt to answer the question. The time is clearly ripe to probe 
deeply into the theology of mission; it is no longer enough to raise 
questions regarding the policy of missions. This basic question con- 
fronts us: What does mission—mission of any kind—mean? What 
does it signify to have a sense of mission? 

Mission, it may be said, is the dedication of life to promote some- 
thing which is regarded as having supreme value. A sense of mis- 
sion may be born within an individual or a group in one of two 
ways. It may have its origin in an experience of inner compulsion, 
or it may be derived from the voluntary acceptance in a feeling of 
being called to action, of a mandate which is issued by a recognized 
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superior authority. In each case where a sense of mission is real, 
an individual, or a group, becomes the willing and devoted servant 
of a task which has been accepted, whether that task be to embody 
an idea, to be loyal to a cause, or to give allegiance to a person. 
Where mission becomes real, men are the joyous and obedient serv- 
ants of something which they regard as bigger and more important 
than themselves, whether that something be a great Idea, a great 
Cause, or a great Being. Let me go further and say: A sense of 
mission is not only an important historical or physiological phe- 
nomenon in the lives of men, it is of the very essence of life itself. 
Men become truly alive when they krow who they are and what 
they stand for. 

If this is what mission signifies, if mission and servant are insep- 
arably conjoined, what is meant by Christian mission? Christian 
mission is the voluntary and joyous dedication of life to promote 
an idea or a cause which is inseparable from loyalty to Jesus Christ, 
who is himself both the Truth and the Life. 

We are now ready to explore the theme of The Christian Mission 
at This Hour. ‘There is in the Christian religion what may be de- 
scribed as the Mission Quadrilateral which has four closely related 
but clearly distinguishable aspects. ‘The four constituent aspects of 
the Christian mission are these: (1) The Mission of the Christian 
Faith; (2) The Mission of the Christian Man; (3) The Mission of 
the Christian Group; (4) The Mission of the Christian Church. 
Let us consider these in turn. 


I. THE MIssSION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


If a discussion of the Christian faith and its mission is to be real- 
istic and relevant, it must be undertaken today in an entirely new 
context. This context is a new manifestation of the religious con- 
sciousness of mankind, or at least of a fresh interest in religion. 
Here is the strange paradoxical fact. In a world which, according 
to every appearance, is thoroughly committed to secularism, it is 
being recognized that the religious consciousness of man is both a 
universal and a potent fact. Men tend to think and live religiously, 
even when they pursue purely secular ends. In Communist ruled 
countries, for example, those in authority are forced to recognize 
that religion is no mere opiate which was injected into people by 
sinister social groups who were interested in their enserfment. It 
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has become clear that religion is a dynamic force which even a Com- 
munist government must take into account, a force which it must 
conciliate, and, where possible, use for its own purposes. We, there- 
fore, have the paradox of Communist rulers becoming the patrons 
of religion. 

What is still more striking, however, is the current revival of the 
old religions to which I have already referred. Buddhism is becom- 
ing a markedly dynamic force in Ceylon. Hinduism is resurgent in 
India. In this great continent of Africa a new defense of Animism 
is being undertaken and, in consequence, a fresh sanctity is being 
attached to many ancient customs which were in process of disinte- 
gration. ‘The resurgence of these old religions is closely related to 
nationalism. New significance is being given to everything belong- 
ing to the heritage of a people. 

These ancient faiths, moreover, are developing a sense of mission 
and becoming missionary; some of them, like Hinduism, are becom- 
ing missionary for the first time in their history. In many instances 
they are even changing traditional emphases in order to become 
more relevant to the cultural mood of today, and especially in order 
to meet the demands of the new nationalism to which each becomes 
related. Among intellectuals in particular a new interest in the old 
faiths is developing. Not long ago the Hindu philosopher, Rada- 
krishnan, boasted that ‘‘Eastern religions aim at producing heroes 
and saints; Western, men that are sensible and happy.” 

The new awakening of man’s religious consciousness in our secu- 
larized era, and the resurgence of the old religions are closely related 
to the quest of freedom. ‘This is natural, for the fundamental no- 
tion of religion is freedom. Buddhism offers freedom from exist- 
ence. Hinduism offers freedom from unreality. A new brand of 
religion in Western countries offers freedom from futility. Chris- 
tianity offers freedom from the bondage of sin, as guilt and self- 
centeredness. The belief that some desired form of freedom can 
be attained through religion underlies the reborn interest in reli- 
gion on the part of many people who in former generations would 
not properly be called religious. Putting the matter in another 
way, religion and God are being subtly used by contemporary man 
to promote his own interests, or the interests of his nation. In every 
instance, the particular form of religion to which men have recourse 
in their quest for freedom is derived from some particular percep- 
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tion of reality. In all religious commitment an ultimate perception 
or choice is always involved. 

This brings us immediately to Christian faith and its mission. 
Here, too, an ultimate choice has to be made, a primal decision has 
to be taken. ‘The question is asked: Who or what is God? Is God 
merely the highest value? For some forms of religion God is just 
that, and religion consists in devotion to the highest value or to the 
ultimate truth. But in the Christian religion God is not the highest 
value or the ultimate truth; he is rather the source of all truth and 
value. He is a Living God who speaks and acts, a God who entered, 
in human form, into the time process to save men from their sinful 
self-centeredness. By reconciling men to himself and to one an- 
other, through Death and Resurrection, God makes them his servants 
to build a community called the Church, whose mission it is to pro- 
claim the Good News of God and prepare the way for the coming 
of his everlasting Kingdom of righteousness and peace. 

Thus Christianity takes it departure from the perception and af- 
firmation of a living, speaking, and acting Deity who himself en- 
gages in mission. “The God of the Christian religion is a missionary 
God. 

An insight of that great Frenchman, Pascal, into the core of the 
Christian religion, which came to him in a profound religious ex- 
perience, is very timely and relevant in the situation which confronts 
Christianity today. For Pascal, the ultimate reality which confronts 
man is not an Idea God, “not the God of philosophers or savants,” 
but a God who entered into history, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, the God of Jesus Christ, the God who won the personal loy- 
alty of that great scientist, philosopher, and saint and became his 
God forever. 

There is a Christian thinker of our time, an Anglican layman, H. 
A. Hodges, who re-echoes the thought of Pascal in very similar terms. 


“I shall contend,” says Hodges, “that Christian thinking proceeds 
on a presupposition of its own which I shall call the Abrahamic pre- 
supposition, or Abrahamic theism. For the New Testament insists 
over and over again that Abraham is the model for Jew and Christian 
alike and that the true Christian is the spiritual child of Abraham, 
that is, one whose attitude towards God is the same as Abraham’s 
was... 

“Abraham,” Hodges goes on, “is the story of a man who has com- 
mitted himself unconditionally into the hands of God; a man who 
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does what God asks of him without hesitation, however paradoxical 
or self-contradictory it may seem, and who accepts God’s promises 
however mysterious and incredible they may appear. It is by virtue 
of this unconditional self-commitment to God that he has won the 
title of the friend of God.” 


Here is a crucial fact about which we must be quite clear. The 
starting point of the Christian faith is not a reflective idea regarding 
Deity, nor a haunting sense of the Divine, nor a passionate devotion 
to some ultimate value, but a response to God who disclosed him- 
self redemptively in the history of a people, the children of Abraham, 
with whom he entered into covenant, and who finally revealed him- 
self in a Person, Jesus Christ, in whom he became incarnate. 

In the Christian faith God’s missionary movement towards man 
culminates in a Person. It is no exaggeration to say that Christian- 
ity is Christ. “Our message is Jesus Christ. He is the revelation of 
what God is and of what man through him may become.” This af- 
firmation was made thirty years ago at the meeting of this Council, 
held on the Mount of Olives. It is in Christ that the true nature 
and mission of both God and man are revealed. Here is the glory 
and, at the same time, the scandal of the Christian religion. The 
God of our faith and of the Christian mission is a God who showed 
himself to be an extrovert, whose nature as love became manifest by 
the fact that he so loved that he gave his Son, his own very selfhood. 
God came into history, not as a celestial summer Tourist interested 
in the aesthetic, or as a Playwright who staged a tragic drama, or as 
a Judge and Avenger of the deep-dyed sins of man. He came to be 
involved in man’s humanity. In human flesh he died for human 
sin, and rose again from the dead and ascended into Heaven to recon- 
cile all things to himself. 

The story of what God did for men in Christ, and can do today in 
men who through faith commit themselves to Christ, is the Gospel, 
the Kerygma. This Gospel of the action of God in Christ, Incar- 
nate, Crucified, Risen, and Coming again, is to be proclaimed to all 
men everywhere. This is the mission of the Christian faith. What 
is proclaimed in this Gospel is not a true doctrine or a sound prin- 
ciple, but a Person who is himself the Truth. ‘The great objective 
of the Gospel’s proclamation is, in full loyalty to the express Com- 
mission of Jesus Christ himself, ‘to make disciples of all nations,” 
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or, as it might also be expressed, to restore wholeness to a broken 
humanity. 

The salvation of men, which it is the mission of the Christian 
faith to accomplish through the Gospel, can best be described in 
terms of the restoration of human beings to holiness of life, that is, 
to wholeness in their lives. Men who are saved recover likeness to 
God, receive the filial spirit of the sons of God, and voluntarily and 
joyously dedicate themselves to the service of God, thus becoming 
God’s servants. To unify once again the divided kingdom of man, 
so that God may become King in the lives of men individually and 
corporately is the goal of the Christian Gospel and the mission of the 
Christian faith. 

The full rich meaning of Christian mission is most luminously and 
adequately communicated by means of a classical but forgotten Bib- 
lical image. I refer to the image of the servant. ‘The servant im- 
age, I have no hesitation in saying, is the essential image of the Chris- 
tian religion. It is the image which sheds the truest light upon the 
mission which God set for himself in history. It is the image which 
illumines the mission of Israel as a people. It is the image which 
lights up the mission of Jesus Christ himself, as well as the mission of 
Christians, both individually and collectively. 

In the Old Testament, prophets, priests, and kings are called God’s 
servants. ‘They do his will and carry out his purposes. Israel as a 
people was to fulfill its destiny under God by being God’s “servant.” 
We read in Isaiah, “He said to me, ‘You are my servant, Israel, in 


whom I will be glorified . . . I will give you as a light to the nations, 
that my salvation may reach to the end of the earth!’”’ (Isa. 49: 
3, 6). 


In the New Testament, the servant image offers the most adequate 
interpretative principle for the Incarnation of God in Jesus Christ. 
In the thought of St. Paul in his Letter to the Philippians, ‘“‘Christ 
Jesus, who though he was in the form of God, did not think equality 
with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form 
of a servant.” ‘The Son of God became the Servant of God in order 
that he might fulfill the mission of God. ‘Throughout his entire 
earthly life, Christ’s strong sense of Sonship with God moved him to 
act joyously as the Servant of God. He knew that he was one with 
the Father, and that he bore the Father’s likeness, yet he said, ‘““The 
Son of Man came not to be served, but to serve, and give his life as 
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a ransom for many.’’ In the Upper Room, the night in which he 
was betrayed, Jesus had a vivid awareness “that the Father had given 
all things into his hands.”” He knew that his hands were regal hands, 
to which the scepter of universal dominion belonged by right. 
Nevertheless he borrowed a towel and did a servant’s menial act. 
Jesus was intensely conscious that he had ‘“‘come from God, and was 
going to God.” He knew that his lot was set by nature in the orbit 
of Deity. Nevertheless he moved towards humanity in the “form of 
a servant” to wash and dry the grimy feet of his astonished disciples. 
He thereby performed an act which was associated in the minds of 
his followers with that of an Oriental slave. 

It was to fulfill the mission of the “suffering Servant of the Lord” 
that Jesus Christ handed himself over to his enemies and died upon 
the Cross, from which he continues to reign. It was because Paul, 
Christianity’s greatest convert, accepted the lordship of the Cruci- 
fied, Risen, and Ascended Christ as worthy of his utter allegiance 
that he begins his great Letter to the Romans with these words: 
“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, set apart for 
the Gospel of God.” ‘The servant image may well be called, as in- 
deed it has been called, a “bridge category.”’ It serves to unveil the 
inmost nature and glowing passion of a God who in order to fulfill 
a mission took the “form of a servant.” ‘This same image also pro- 
vides a pattern and a norm whereby individual Christians, mission- 
ary societies, and the Christian Church as a whole may learn how 
to fulfill their God-given mission. 


II. THE MIssIon OF THE CHRISTIAN MAN 


The Christian mission must primarily, and even ultimately, be 
expressed by individual Christians. There can be no substitute for 
personal witness. 

What does it mean to be a Christian man? What does it signify 
to be a man at all in any real sense? When is man truly man? Man 
is truly man when he is God’s man. He begins to fulfill his human 
destiny when he commits his life to God, when God becomes his God, 
and he voluntarily and joyously becomes God’s “captive,” God's 
Servant. ‘This is said with due regard to the sad fact that there are 
hosts of Christians who betray the Christian faith. 

But when all is said, and full penitence is expressed, Christians 
are nevertheless the only people who can achieve manhood and 
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womanhood in the deepest, truest sense. In New Testament lan- 
guage they have been called to be “saints,” that is, to be God’s men 
and women. ‘They constitute a “new creation in Christ Jesus.” 
Christ becomes the Lord of their life. They become his friends. 
They give proof of their friendship with Christ by doing his will, 
exulting in his service, joyously taking the form of servants. 

The world-wide community of Christians today has no greater 
need than that everyone who bears the Christian name should be a 
Christian in truth and develop a sense of mission. The Christian 
mission can never be fulfilled in this era unless Christians take their 
relationship to Jesus Christ and his Church with the same seriousness 
that people who are not Christians take membership in the secular 
group to which they belong. Very often, unhappily, we Christians 
who belong to the traditional denominations, both in the older and 
the younger Churches, do not compare favorably in the quality of 
our Christian devotion with members of the so-called “‘sects’’ whom 
we are apt to despise. How often we look down our ecclesiastical 
noses at those fellow Christians with an air of superiority and dis- 
dain. But let us face the sobering New Testament fact. All Chris- 
tians are called to be “‘saints,” and should take their calling seriously. 
Otherwise it will go ill with the Christian mission at this hour. 

But if Christians are called to be “saints” in this profoundly New 
Testament sense, what does it mean for them to engage in mission? 
Every Christian should be a witness to his faith at all times, in all 
circumstances, and in every environment. He must seek every op- 
portunity to bring men into allegiance to Christ. For that reason 
he must have an intelligent grasp of his faith. He must take seri- 
ously what St. Peter enjoined. “Always be prepared to make a de- 
fense to anyone who calls you to account for the hope that is in you”’ 
(I Peter 3: 15). He must have a simple working theology. He 
must also feel in his heart the inner constraint of Christ’s passion for 
men. ‘This love passion, through which Christ continues his work, 
uses a Christian man as an instrument, a medium, a servant, whereby 
it becomes communicated to other people. 

The Christian in the fulfillment of his mission must also identify 
himself closely with the people to whom he bears witness and with 
their environment. By the way in which he makes himself a sharer 
in their life, with all its problems and sorrows, he will win a right 
to be heard. His strategy of identification, however, will involve 
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neither an air of condescension in dealing with other people, nor an 
uncritical conformity to the kind of life they live. His aim will be 
to restore human brokenness, and to create spiritual wholeness. For 
the salvation which is the supreme objective of the Christian mission 
is spiritual health, the restoration of true humanity in the lives of 
men and women. 

Never, however, can the Christian mission as here described be 
carried on effectively unless two conditions are fulfilled. First, the 
Christian laity must realize that they are called to an apostolate. 
Second, those who are professional servants of Christ and his Church, 
those in a word who are the contemporary equivalent and successors 
of the New Testament “apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and 
teachers,”’ must realize and take seriously that their supreme task in 
the Church is, as Paul puts it in his Letter to the Ephesians, “to equip 
the saints for serving” (Eph. 4: 14), that is, to make them true “serv- 
ants” of Jesus Christ. 

Ours is the era of the laity. Only lay men and women, by living 
lives that are utterly Christian in every secular vocation, in govern- 
ment and diplomacy, in industry and commerce, in the home and 
in the classroom, in the clinic and on the farm, can do what Chris- 
tianity needs to do in our time to fulfill its mission. 


III. THE Mission OF THE CHRISTIAN GROUP 


It is natural for Christians to group together, both as an expression 
of the essentially social character of human nature, and in order, as 
members of a responsible fellowship, to accomplish some goal they 
have in common. From the origins of Christianity to the present 
there have always been the “two or three gathered together” in the 
name of Christ, to whom Christ assured his Presence. Some of the 
greatest movements in Christian history have been born in fellow- 
ships of this kind. In fact, in the history of the Christian Church, 
great new visions and crusading zeal have almost always been born 
in small groups of dedicated Christian people. 

It was thus that the great missionary societies of the nineteenth 
century came into being. Missionary-minded people banded them- 
selves together. They formed a society to secure and commission 
men and women for some missionary task, or to go to some mission 
field themselves. All too often official Church bodies have been 
more interested and successful in achieving order than they have 
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been in creating and sponsoring ardor. They have tended, in fact, 
to be suspicious of ardent spirits. Men and women of Christian 
vision and zeal have not infrequently found it difficult to fulfill their 
ideals of mission under the official sponsorship of the ecclesiastical 
organization to which they belonged. Hence, the independent mis- 
sionary society. 

Here is a fact which this Assembly cannot ignore. Some of the 
most famous of missionary societies in the Protestant tradition, and 
some that have been most loyal to the International Missionary 
Council, and at the same time most creative in facing human needs 
on the great frontiers of the Kingdom, have been, and continue to be, 
independent of the Churches to which their members belong. I 
still recall how startled I was when I learned that none of the dozen 
or so societies organized by Anglicans to achieve some practical goal 
to which the members of the particular Society are dedicated, are 
officially related to, or controlled by, the Church of England. The 
same situation has obtained in very many Churches in continental 
Europe. The largest and most famous of European missionary so- 
cieties have not been Church-inspired or directed. 

On the American continent today, independent missionary so- 
cieties are much more numerous than those officially connected with 
Churches. They also send many more missionaries into the Oikou- 
mene than do the Church-related missionary organizations. The 
reasons for this development are complex. In some instances those 
organizations have quite unfortunately lacked a sense of the Church; 
in others they have lacked confidence in the dedication of the Church 
to mission. There has also been a fear that ecclesiastical control 
might stifle Christian initiative. Cases are not lacking in which out- 
standing young men and women of good education and dedicated 
lives have preferred to go into missionary service under the auspices 
of an independent or “‘faith mission,” rather than relate themselves 
to a traditional Church mission board. ‘They are afraid, especially 
in the new era of the “fraternal worker” and in view of the demand 
for specialized technicians, that they will have to sacrifice evangel- 
istic opportunities. On the other hand, many of those ardent mis- 
sionary spirits withdraw from the real world where their lot is cast 
and so become quite irrelevant to it. 

There are, on the other hand, some notable cases, of organized de- 
nominations, in which the Church is literally the mission. This is 
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true of the Mormon Church. It is no less true of the Pentecostal 
Churches. In many parts of the world today every member of the 
several Churches that make up the Pentecostal World Fellowship are 
not only committed Christians, but ardent missionaries. Thanks 
to Pentecostal zeal, the government of Chile recently paid a tribute 
to the tremendous social transformations which had been wrought 
in the Chilean Republic as a consequence of Pentecostal religious 
effort. 

It is all too easy to think disdainfully and speak disparagingly of 
independent missionary societies, of “faith missions,” and the rest. 
Many of these groups are accused of being uncodperative, and of 
showing themselves hostile to the Ecumenical Movement. In very 
many cases such missions do not form part of the National Christian 
Councils represented in this Assembly. ‘There is a growing trend, 
moreover, for many of those societies to become integrated into a 
parallel organization. ‘This should give us great concern. 

Some reflections are therefore in order. In the Roman Catholic 
Communion, the many religious orders which carry on missionary 
activity in different parts of the world do so with full autonomy, and 
do not function under the direction or direct control of the Vatican 
or of the Roman Catholic authorities in any given country. It was 
a startling revelation, to which Protestant Church leaders in the 
United States awoke some years ago, when it was discovered that the 
representatives of Roman Catholic missionary societies in America 
were convening for the first time in their history. It seemed in- 
credible that in a great monolithic structure, such as the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Church’s missionary work should have been 
carried on by independent Roman Catholic orders, whose representa- 
tives had never met together to codrdinate their work or to think 
through a common policy. 

Think also of the monolithic political structure of all Communist 
states. Nevertheless, within a given state, the Communist Party it- 
self functions autonomously and independently of the government 
as such. The Party, as a matter of fact, while not being directly 
controlled by the government in power, is the chief force that in- 
spires and directs governmental policy. 

Thought will be given at this Assembly to coérdinating and in- 
tensifying the world mission of the Church. The question will be 
asked whether the traditional missionary movement as represented 
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by the International Missionary Council should become more closely 
related to the World Council of Churches, the world body which 
represents the Churches as such and with which the International 
Missionary Council has been “in association” since 1948. It is of 
the utmost importance that we gain the needed perspective and pon- 
der all relevant facts, in order that the Christian world mission in 
our time may be advanced and that every lesson which may be profit- 
ably learned from missionary effort past and present may be turned 
to good account. 

Certain things are clear. First, no achievement of ecclesiastical 
order through the fulfillment of all the great proprieties of Christian 
relationship as between foreigners and nationals, between native pas- 
tors and fraternal workers, can ever be a substitute for missionary 
ardor. Whenever a constituted Church body becomes indifferent 
to the Church’s mission, a problem is created for those interested in 
mission. Wise counsel will then be needed if full justice is to be 
done to the proprieties of ecclesiastical order, on the one hand, and 
to the demands of missionary ardor on the other. 

Second, the Churches and Councils which belong to the official 
Ecumenical Movement should not regard as necessarily unecumen- 
ical those missionary societies and Churches which have thus far been 
uncodperative in the codrdination of missionary effort in given areas 
of the world. Every possible effort should be made to treat the mem- 
bers of those societies as brethren in Christ, to seek opportunities to 
meet them and to learn from them, and also to disabuse their minds 
of certain very erroneous views which they hold with regard to the 
Ecumenical Movement, the Churches and Councils which support 
the International Missionary Council, and the World Council of 
Churches. 

Third, a way must be found whereby missionary societies which 
have a traditional fear of ecclesiastical control in their missionary 
work, or who believe that Church bodies as such can never carry on 
worthy missionary activity, should find a place in whatever plan is 
adopted to integrate the historic missionary movement into a struc- 
ture which represents the Churches as such. It would appear that 
patterns and experience are not lacking to ensure the full indepen- 
dence of any given missionary group which relates itself to the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and to the Ecumenical Movement as a 
whole. On the other hand, we in this Assembly should see to it that 
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the insight, zeal, and autonomy of such bodies are welcomed and 
cherished within the corporate expression of ecumenical unity. In 
this way a united front in the name of Christ and his Church will be 
presented to all Christianity’s rivals in the world of today. 


IV. ‘THE MIssION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


We come now to the Church as such and to its Mission. But what 
is the Church? 

Definitions abound as to the Church’s nature. Many of these 
definitions are rich and meaningful. Whatever more the Church 
may be, it is at least this, the community of those for whom Jesus 
Christ is Lord. The Church is community before it becomes 
organization. Today the Christian community is world-wide. 
Groups of Christian believers are found in every nation on the globe. 

With more insistence and relevance than ever, the word sounds, 
Let the Church be the Church. When these words gripped me more 
than two decades ago, I wrote down this comment which I recently 
uncovered among some old papers. I would re-echo the same senti- 
ments today. 


“Let the Church know herself, whose she is and what she is. Dis- 
cerning clearly her own status as the community of grace, the organ 
of God’s redemptive purpose for mandkind, she must by a process 
of the most merciless self-scrutiny, become what God intended her 
to be. Nothing less than that, nor yet anything more than that. In 
penitence and in humility must the Church rediscover the meaning 
and implications of that word that comes to her from the earlier ages 
of her own history, ‘to be to the Eternal Goodness what his own hand 
istoaman. This involves a revivified sense of God as a real living 
God, the ‘God of the whole earth’ over against a God who is a mere 
idea, or a dialectical process, or a member of a polytheistic pluralism. 
This means concretely that the Church recognizes herself to be the 
Church of Christ, the organ of God’s purpose in him. It must be 
her ceaseless concern to rid herself from all subjugation to a prevail- 
ing culture, an economic system, a social type, or a political order. 
Let the Church live; over against all these let the Church'stand.” 


In those days the term “ecumenical,” which today is so current, 
was just emerging. Now we begin to speak about “Ecumenics” as 
the new science of the ecumenical. What does Ecumenics mean? 
Ecumenics I would define as: the science of the Church Universal, 
conceived as a world missionary community, its nature, its mission, 
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its relations, and its strategy. The given in this young emergent sci- 
ence is the Christian Church as “a world missionary community.” 

For the first time in history, the Christian Church, as a result of 
the Christian missionary movement, can be spoken of as a world com- 
munity, that is to say, a community which is found in token form 
around the globe. ‘The contemporary task of the Church is to as- 
sure that wherever members of this community are found, they shall 
be missionary in word and work. It cannot be emphasized too much 
or too often that mission is of the essence of the Church. It is the 
chief glory and goal of the Church’s earthly unity that it should be a 
united front for missionary action. Such action should take place 
on all the frontiers of the world, and not merely the geographical 
frontiers; for every sphere where men live and work and suffer is an 
appropriate frontier for the Church’s missionary effort. 

The most luminous and dynamic figure with which to describe 
the mission of the Church is once again the servant image. It was 
the true destiny of Israel, the covenant people of God, as we have 
already seen, to accept her role as God’s servant in order to become 
“a light to the nations” and carry God’s salvation “‘to the ends of the 
earth.” ‘The Christian Church, amid all the diversities of her struc- 
tural form, and underlying all the ecclesiological theories that seek 
to define her nature, is inescapably, as Paul said, the “new Israel.” 
Being such, it is the Church’s mission to be God’s servant, his en- 
voy, at this hour, to enlighten and disciple the nations of the world, 
and to lead all men everywhere into the community of Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, Let the Church be the Church! Let the Church in our 
time take the “form of a servant.” Let it give fresh, dynamic, mis- 
sionary significance to this classical Biblical image which needs to be 
recovered and redefined in our time. 

But, alas, in many ecclesiastical circles it is thought scandalous that 
the Church should be thought of as a servant. The servant role and 
emphasis is regarded as derogatory to the dignity and status of the 
Church. Is not the Church the people of the Covenant? Yes, but 
too often the Church has gloried in her status as the people of God 
and has been too little concerned about being the servant of God. 
Pardon the irreverence: but too many Church people and Churches 
as a whole have, so to speak, chummed up with Deity. They have 
become God’s supercilious patrons instead of his loving friends and 
his obedient servants. Friendship with God has been regarded too 
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frequently as a treasured experience, a high distinction to be culti- 
vated for its own sake. Sufficient regard has not been paid to the 
fact that Abraham, the classical pattern of friendship with God, em- 
barked at the call of God upon a supreme adventure; that the Son 
of God exultingly took the “form of a servant”; and that Jesus af- 
firmed categorically that his true friends are those who do what he 
commands them. 

It is painful to think in how many respects, and in how many 
places, the Christian Church is becoming an absolute, an idol, an 
end in itself, without regard to its true nature and honorable mission 
as the servant of Jesus Christ. Yet, let there be no mistake about 
this, no claim to be the Church, no historical continuity, no un- 
broken tradition, no apostolic succession, no theological orthodoxy, 
no ecclesiastical unity, no political power, no liturgical pageantry, 
can be a substitute for the Church’s missionary consecration, in the 
form of a servant, to the redemptive purpose of God in Christ. 

And as regards those Churches which we call “Younger,” no de- 
gree of autonomy, no measure of harmony, no attainment of all the 
requisites of self-government and self-support, can guarantee, still 
less be a substitute for, a Church’s dedication to her missionary task. 
The truth is this: The moment the Christian Church in any of its 
determinations begins to glory in anything that it is, or claims to be, 
and neglects to fulfill its mission in the form of a servant, this could 
happen. The Church of today as an organized structure could meet 
the fate of the ark and the temple in ancient Israel. It could go the 
way of the old Jerusalem and God would raise up out of the ruins 
“new children unto Abraham.” 

No, literally nothing that can be said about the Church, or claimed 
by the Church, will be of any ultimate avail if the Church neglects 
to fulfill its God-given mission. “The Church’s structure and doc- 
trine, her liturgy and even her sacraments, fulfill their highest func- 
tion, and express their deepest meaning, when they prepare the 
people of God to be the servants of God. ‘The breaking of bread in 
the Upper Room at the Holy Supper, the Eucharistic Feast, was fol- 
lowed directly by the washing of feet, when our Lord took the form 
of a servant. Never let us forget the deeply symbolical significance 
of this fact. The servant image must be restored in our time. In 
the comradeship of the Church universal as a world missionary com- 
munity, the older and the younger Churches must catch the vision 
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of the servant and assume the servant form. The Church must be- 
come afresh a pilgrim Church and engage in a new Abrahamic ad- 
venture. It must beware of identifying itself too closely with any 
culture or with any nation. It must not be ashamed to have ele- 
ments of strangeness in the eyes of its contemporaries and be foreign 
to the standards of the world. 

The pilgrim Church, on its Abrahamic missionary adventure into 
the oikoumene, will seek to fulfill a three-fold mission. 

First. In every society and in every age the Christian Church has 
a prophetic mission to fulfill. To be true to its mission the Church 
must radiate the light of God upon the world. It must set the life 
of man in the light of God. It must recognize that God is One and 
that he is interested in every phase of human life and welfare. It 
must proclaim that Jesus Christ is Lord, over the world and over the 
Church and over the souls of individual persons. 

The Church is called to a prophetic ministry in contemporary so- 
ciety. Those Churches which are powerful and free in the nations 
where they bear their witness are particularly called upon to exercise 
a prophetic ministry. Let them proclaim to nations that take up a 
purely negative attitude towards Communism, and seek to meet the 
Communist peril exclusively in terms of missiles and military pre- 
paredness, that God is the sovereign Lord of all things. He who in 
the ancient days of Israel’s history used Assyria, Babylon, and Persia 
for the fulfillment of his purpose to be the ‘‘rod of his anger” and, 
perchance, to be his ‘“‘shepherd,” can use Communist states in the life 
of today for the same end. The problem of contemporary history 
and of human destiny is much more complex and lies much more 
under the judgment of God than appears to many naive and shallow 
statesmen who control the destiny of great nations today. 

Let the Church proclaim that in human relations, even among 
enemies, there can be no substitute for personal conference. Let 
the Church shout aloud that civililization, and all the nations that 
consider themselves to be civilized, stand in need of forgiveness. 
Let the Church make unmistakably clear that even in international 
affairs, and despite the long record of failure around the conference 
table, there is still a place for the injunction of Jesus regarding a 
quality of patience and of forbearance in human relations which in- 
volves a “‘second mile” and the “‘seventy times seven’”’ of forgiveness. 

The fulfillment of the Church’s prophetic mission is closely re- 
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lated to a true theology which should be at once Biblical, dynamic, 
and relevant to the thought problems of the hour. In this connec- 
tion, literally nothing has happened in recent years that gives greater 
hope for the development of a true theology in the lands of the 
younger Churches than the gift which was announced this morning 
by Dr. Charles Ranson. Under the guiding light of the Holy Spirit, 
this gift can bring a new dawn in the development of theological 
education, and contribute to the preparation of a prophetic min- 
istry for the Church Universal.’ 

Second. The Christian Church has likewise a redemptive mis- 
sion to fulfill. This mission consists in mediating the love of God 
to the world. ‘The Church carries forward the mission which God 
himself initiated when the Son of God took the form of a servant. 
This is the mission in which God the Holy Spirit is still engaged in 
the world, and which he carries forward through the instrumentality 
of the Christian Church as the Body of Christ. 

In the fulfillment of its redemptive mission, the Church must com- 
municate to all men with both passionate conviction and crystalline 
clarity, the Gospel of the love of God in Christ Jesus. The procla- 
mation of the Gospel, however, must be more than mere talk. It 
must be communicated by deed as well as by word. No one can be 
an effective Christian witness if he is a mere talker. The Christian 
Church must make manifest the meaning and spirit of the Christian 
Gospel. Through the mediation of the divine love to meet human 
need, it must proclaim its message in ways which are related to the 
true welfare of men. The word must continue to “become flesh.” 
The Church must be so sympathetic to everything truly human in 
the life and culture of a people that all that is good in their cultural 
heritage may be preserved and transfigured. ‘The Church today 
must seek to do in many lands what Christianity succeeded in doing 
many centuries ago when it preserved what was best in the cultural 
heritage of Greece and Rome. 

Finally, the Christian Church has a unitive mission to fulfill. It 
must seek to achieve and express that kind of unity which should 
mark the people of God, the servants of Christ, in the fulfillment of 
their mission to the world. Let the Church never forget that the 
true pattern of her unity is that oneness which exists between the 

1 This refers to a gift of $4,000,000 for the development of theological education in the 


lands of the younger Churches. Two million dollars were contributed by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and two million by eight mission boards in the U.S.A. 
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Father and the Son. That divine unity, let us remember, the unity 
which marks the life of the Holy Trinity, is not a static, but a dy- 
namic unity. The unity that exists in the Godhead, I say it with 
reverence, is a missionary unity. Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
together dedicated to a missionary task, and the unity of the Church 
becomes effective in the measure in which the world believes that 
the Father sent the Son to be its Saviour and so takes seriously the 
Christian message of redemption. 

Therefore, in loyalty to God’s revelation of himself as Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, and in holy dedication to God’s missionary 
task, let Christians and the Christian Churches become “partners 
in obedience” and “fellow workers with God,” that the world may 
be saved in the fullest Christian sense. 

Let us never forget this: It is on the road of missionary obedience 
that the unity of the Church of Christ will be achieved and will 
prove most effective. It is on this road and only on this road that 
a pilgrim, missionary Church, which subordinates everything in its 
heritage to the fulfillment of its mission, will discover the structural 
form and appropriate organ which will best express its oneness in 
Christ and contribute most to its missionary service for Christ. On 
the road of the Church’s missionary obedience the Holy Spirit will 
reveal the form of ecumenical organization which is most in har- 
mony with the reality of the Church as a world community which 
seeks to be loyal to its mission and its unity. 

To that end, “let the leaders take the lead.” Let them lead in 
such loyalty to the great Biblical tradition and to the spirit of Christ, 
that they and the Churches which they serve shall become servants 
of all. For the Christian Church will never be so truly the Church 
of Christ, and never so relevant to the needs of this generation, as 
when it takes the “form of a servant,” even of a “suffering servant.” 
Let the Church of Christ in every land be willing to endure perse- 
cution and to risk ridicule as it serves God and men, inspired by the 
deathless hope that the kingdoms of this world shall one day become 
the “Kingdom of our God and of his Christ.” 

My brethren, may the work of this Assembly at Ghana equip us 
all, and the Christian Councils which we represent, to advance The 
Christian Mission at This Hour. 








A THEOLOGIAN OF SYNTHESIS 


By Rospert CrypzE JoHNsoNn* 


HRISTIANITY always has lived, from the moment of its in- 
ception, in conversation with the culture about it. When we 
look back across the centuries we can trace a zigzag movement 

in this conversation. ‘There have been eras when the prime concern 
has been to converse with culture. Theology has utilized the in- 
sights and terminology of the cultural pattern to formulate Chris- 
tian truth, and to communicate it to the generation which has been 
molded by the cultural complex. In other eras the movement has 
been in the opposite direction, away from the reigning cultural 
forms, in the effort to cut the Christian message free from entangle- 
ments and accretions which have threatened to hide or obliterate it. 
The former movement is called synthesis (a bringing together); the 
latter is called diastasis (a cutting apart). 

The theology of Paul Tillich is the great monument of synthesis 
of the twentieth century. ‘There are certain contemporary thinkers, 
such as Reinhold Niebuhr and the Swedish bishop, Anders Nygren, 
whose major theological contribution has been of the nature of 
diastasis. ‘They have labored long and hard to free the message of 
Christianity from what they feel to be “foreign” elements which it 
accumulated in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Other 
theologians, such as Karl Barth and Emil Brunner, have played a 
dual role, both leading forth in the cutting-apart effort, and then 
laboring to lay the foundation for a new synthesis. Only Tillich 
among the major theologians may be fully described as a theologian 
of synthesis, one whose consuming desire has been to take seriously 
and utilize positively the cultural needs, patterns, and modes of ex- 
pression in reformulating and attempting to communicate Christian 


truth. 
I. THE METHOD OF CORRELATION 
Born in Germany in 1886, Paul Tillich came to America in 1933, 
having been dismissed from his teaching positions and forced to leave 


* From the Reflection Book, Ten Makers of Modern Protestant Thought, edited by George 
L. Hunt, Association Press, New York, 1958. Used with the permission of the publishers. 
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Germany because of his anti-Nazi political views. His distinguished 
teaching in this country now finds him University Professor at Har- 
vard, where he lectures both to the undergraduates and to the stu- 
dents of the Harvard Divinity School. 

Tillich’s drive for synthesis determines the nature of his theologi- 
cal thought and the method which he follows. He calls his method 
“the method of correlation.’ In intention it is quite simple, al- 
though its basis and implications are deep and far-reaching. It 
swings upon two contentions: (1) that if theology is to be “saving 
theology” it must speak to the situation of man, his real, throbbing 
problems of life and death; and (2) that theology and philosophy 
are inseparable. 

It is the first of these two convictions that casts the mood of Kierke- 
gaard and contemporary existentialism over Tillich’s thought, and 
has caused some to refer to his system as “existential theology.” He 
insists that flesh-and-blood human existence, not abstract theory, is 
the soil which theology must plow. But for him, to speak of ex- 
istential theology is like speaking of an albino white horse. He even 
contends that truth is not true—it matters not how well it may be 
formulated, or how closely it may conform to the Bible and tradi- 
tional “orthodoxy’’—unless it can be received by man, and can speak 
to his condition. 

The structural basis of the method of correlation rests upon a 
serious trust in the trustworthiness of human reason. Ordinarily 
when we use the word “reason” we mean simply logical thinking; 
but by the word Tillich means more than just the process of human 
thought. He insists that the world is so created that it embodies 
certain “‘structures,” and that these structures find their intended 
correspondence in the mind of man. It is when the structures of 
the mind meet the structures of objective, external reality that 
knowledge becomes possible. The term “reason,” in Tillich’s 
thought, refers to these structures of reality and of the mind, as 
well as to the thought process. 

The technical word which Tillich uses for his assumption of these 
corresponding structures is logos, a Greek term which appears in the 
prologue of the Gospel of John (where it is translated as “Word”, 
and which has a long philosophical and theological history. This is 
the initial point where his entire theology joins hands with classical 
Greek philosophy. 
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The word logos, in its various forms, can be freely translated as 
“thought,” “‘pattern of rationality,” “reason,” or “word.’’ It is the 
term which is joined with the Greek word for God to make the word 
“theology.” Theology is thinking or reasoning about God. For 
Tillich, Jogos means reason, understood in the sense of the corre- 
sponding structures. It is his assumption of “the universality of the 
logos” which enables him to take human reason with total serious- 
ness, and which lays the foundation for his theological method and 
system. Human reason, as such, cannot answer the ultimate ques- 
tions which are raised by the mind of man; but reason can ask the 
questions, and the answers which are given, through revelation, come 
to man through this same reason. ‘Thus he insists that question and 
answer not only may, but must, be correlated, wedded in an inviola- 
ble union, with each rooting in the universal logos. 


9? 66 


II. —THe HuMaAN SITUATION 


Tillich’s theological system is in five parts. Each part consists of 
an ultimate question arising out of the human situation and devel- 
oped philosophically, and then of the answer that comes through 
revelation. He recognizes that the question and the answer inter- 
act; but primarily the first half develops the existential ‘“‘problem,” 
and the last half the theological “solution.” 

What does Tillich say about the basic need of man to which Chris- 
tianity must speak in our day? He insists that “it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that today man experiences his present situation in terms 
of disruption, conflict, self-destruction, meaninglessness, and despair 
in all realms of life.” He believes that the various forms of cultural 
expression offer infallible clues to the way in which man actually ex- 
periences his human situation, and thus he draws heavily upon depth 
psychology, existential philosophy, modern art and poetry, and po- 
litical and historical fact in his analysis. 

Man, he says, knows and feels himself to be confronted by “the 
threat of nonbeing,” or of “‘not being.” He discovers that he is a 
creature, wholly contingent, dependent upon and ruled by powers— 
both within and without—which he neither controls nor creates. 
This poses man’s basic problem, which is his finitude. He knows 
the infinite; but he also knows in the same moment that he is not 
of the infinite. This knowledge comes to him in the form of a 
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threat. Why should he be, and not not be? May he not, at any © 
moment, cease to be? It is this underlying knowledge which forces 
man to recognize that anxiety is of the essence of his existence. This 
anxiety is neither temporary nor accidental. It is permanent and 
universal. ‘This discovery points to his deepest need, a need for ‘“‘the 
courage to be.” 

Why is it necessary to define man’s very existence with the word 
“anxiety”? Man is created free and with unlimited possibilities 
open before him. “Possibility,” Tillich says, “is temptation.” As 
man acts, on the basis of the freedom which is the mark of his created 
nature, he turns away, and separates himself, from God. He does 
this (1) through self-elevation, as he makes himself his God; (2) 
through unbelief, as both with his mind and with his actions he 
denies his intended dependence upon God; and (3) by his unlim- 
ited striving, as he uses his potentialities without considering their 
source or the will of the God who gave them. Man’s actual situa- 
tion, therefore, must be described as one of primal separation (the 
word Tillich uses for the traditional word “‘sin’”). Man has sepa- 
rated himself from the ground of his being, from his Creator, from 
the One who is intended to be his God. 

The results of this separation are disastrous and all-pervasive. It 
creates a deep loneliness in human life that can never be overcome. 
It also results in an unavoidable blindness and a paralysis of the will. 

In his separated condition man finds that he cannot escape involve- 
ment in both personal and collective “lies.” He “labels” others, and 
refuses to look beneath the label. He tends to pervert and destroy 
everything, making it what from his estranged point of view he 
wishes it to be. When he is confronted with the necessity for deci- 
sion, he tries to rid himself of the burden. He dissolves himself in 
a political movement, or in a social group, to hide his embarrassment 
in the face of recurring paralysis of the will. This turns him against 
himself, and against his fellow men. His life becomes competitive 
rather than co-operative. This produces suffering, which he feels to 
be senseless suffering. The suspicion of meaninglessness creeps over 
him. Cynicism and despair, the “sickness unto death” of Kierke- 
gaard, envelop him. 

Every effort that man makes to overcome this situation is futile. 
It only serves to aggravate his condition and increase his separation, 
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because the effort itself is based upon this condition of primal sepa- 
ration. Whenever and wherever man refuses to recognize this, and 
seeks to conquer his condition with moral striving, religious forms, 
or social and political programs, he merely inches more closely to 
the brink of annihilation. The undeniable and unshakable fact is 
that on the deepest level of his existence man is helpless and hope- 
less—except where he recognizes this helplessness and hopelessness, 
and thus seeks “‘New Being,” or quests for ‘“‘the Christ.” 


III. THe Divine ANSWER 


Human existence, trapped in this situation, cries out for “a reality 
of reconciliation and renewal, of creativity, meaning, and hope.” 
This is precisely what is given to us, Tillich says, in “the picture of 
Jesus as the Christ” which we find in the New Testament. Here is 
the “new creation” for which we long. “If anyone is in Christ, he 
is a new creation,” says Paul (II Cor. 5: 17). This “new creation” 
is described by Tillich as New Being, the pivotal concept of his en- 
tire theology. What we see in “the picture of Jesus as the Christ,” 
he says, is manhood which is not cursed by the separation that dis- 
rupts and destroys our lives. He actualized his freedom, just as we 
do, and lived under all the conditions of our human existence; yet 
there is in him no trace of self-elevation, unbelief, or disregard of the 
giver of life and freedom. In his words, in his deeds, and in his 
suffering, there is an uninterrupted transparency to the ground 
of being, a continuous giving of himself to God. Here is “God- 
manhood,” the fully human which has completely overcome all 
separation from “the divine ground.” 

This New Being, Tillich says, is “the principle of salvation.” It 
is a power that liberates and transforms our separated and torn hu- 
man existence, so that we participate in the “new creation.” Under 
this power we are united with the ground of being, with God; our 
inner “split’’ is overcome, and we are made one again with one an- 
other. This is salvation, a healing which is a reunion beyond our 
separation. 

How do we participate in this power of the New Being? Tillich’s 
answer to the ancient question, ““What must I do to be saved?” is 
‘“Nothing—literally nothing.” It is, first and last, a matter of grace. 
It is only as we are “struck by grace” that the salvation, the healing 
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of our separation and estrangement, becomes possible. ‘This means 
that “faith” is not in any sense something that we can or may do, 
but is a gift that is given in spite of what we have done. We are 
accepted by God—this is Christianity’s message. It is here that we 
see how seriously Tillich has taken Luther, or how utterly Protestant 
he is. Nothing is quite so disconcerting to him as the American 
“activist” mentality, the compulsion to reduce all things to acts and 
activity. “Sin” and “grace’’ must each be understood as a “‘state”’ 
(“‘ ‘sin’ should never be used in the plural!” he insists). Sin is the 
state of separation, and grace is the opposite of sin. “Grace is the 
reunion of life with life, the reconciliation of the self with itself.” 
This is the New Being which is offered, a “new creation’ for us. 
“It is as though a voice were saying: “You are accepted. You are 
accepted. . . . Do not try to do anything now; perhaps later you 
will do much. Do not seek for anything. Simply accept the fact 
that you are accepted!’”’ He who hears this voice has been struck 
by the stroke of grace. 

It is thus that the “walls of separation” are broken down. In the 
knowledge that we are accepted, we can accept ourselves. It then 
is possible for us to accept one another, without the aggressive bit- 
terness and hostility that have plagued our lives. In so far as we 
are “in Christ,” our estrangement from God, from ourselves, and 
from one another is overcome in the power of the New Being. 


IV. QUESTIONS 


The theology of Tillich bristles with questions, both for the lay- 
man and for the theologian. The most nagging question for the 
layman is “Can I understand him?” His technical vocabulary is a 
language which is quite foreign to the rank and file of the Church, 
although his books of sermons, The Shaking of the Foundations and 
The New Being, are highly readable and very powerful. 

Theologians have raised their most pointed questions about his 
“theological” use of philosophy, the nonpersonal tincture in his doc- 
trine of God, and the fact that his analysis of man’s dilemma seems 
to suggest that creatureliness is man’s basic problem. Serious ques- 
tions will also be raised about his doctrine of Christ and his inter- 
pretation of atonement. And, although his appointed task is philo- 
sophical theology, not Biblical scholarship or Biblical theology, the 
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question remains whether or not he has taken seriously enough the 
essential Hebraic structure of Biblical thought. 

There is a wide and serious diversity of reaction to the thought of 
Tillich in the theological world. One theologian suggests that he 
is Protestantism’s twentieth-century Aquinas; and another equally 
eminent authority says, “There is no more dangerous theological 
leader alive than Dr. Tillich.’”” Whatever the verdict of history will 
be about him, it will include an unhesitant recognition that here is 
one of those rare and great minds which leave the whole of human 
civilization in their debt. 
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TILLICH, BARTH, AND THE 
CRITERIA OF THEOLOGY 


By Epwarp A. Dowey, Jr. 


poses some consensus on the nature of each. The last one 

hundred and fifty years of Protestant thought, as well as 
the current variegated array of systems, show that this cannot be 
taken for granted on the part of theology. The following pages 
were first prepared and read aloud as part of a conversation in which 
theology was asked to define itself, and state the criteria by which 
it proceeds over against the enterprise of the exact sciences. ‘This 
form of the paper has been retained, including the opening gen- 
eralizations (Section I) in which, to avoid offense, the term theology 
is first used broadly and non-technically as the equivalent of “‘reli- 
gious thought.” If this begs a question to the disadvantage of Barth 
in the latter part of the discussion, it nonetheless seems unavoidable 
at least in a prologue to conversation. 


A CONVERSATION between theology and science presup- 


I 


Theology and science share in common the feature that they at- 
tempt to give a rational articulation of human experience. In both 
instances there is such penetration beyond day to day experience that 
many of the resulting principles and doctrines contradict naive ap- 
prehension and common sense. Both science and theology involve 
value judgments in that the illumination of common experience in 
both instances is implicitly regarded as better than the prior dark- 
ness. This produces a point of reference from which improvement 
may be undertaken, which might be said to introduce a mutual so- 
teriological element; for example, the sharing of techniques for 
apprehension in both pure science and mystical religion, or the 
technical results of applied science and the ethical and emotional 
products or even final salvation derived in one way or another from 
religious faith. 
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There are, however, important differences between the theologi- 
cal and the scientific type of enterprise which, like the above, are 
banalities of discussion about them and yet which are difficult to 
state. “Pure” science has for its milieu the intelligible-problematic 
cosmos of the natural world which the investigator views, or tries to 
view, with as little personal-cultural bias as he can achieve. The 
scientific goal is complete and corroborated description. Compre- 
hensive intelligibility is the heuristic principle, but a suspension of 
judgment and a provisional pluralism make the investigator, qua 
scientist, uncommitted to specific results. Experimental techniques, 
a posteriori conclusions, continual re-evaluation of axioms, laws, and 
all past achievements characterize the endeavor. Quantitative cate- 
gories are normative (or have been so far), and refined mathematical 
abstraction is the language of discourse in which are formulated sta- 
tistical laws that do not admit of exception. When “pure’”’ science 
is “applied” it returns to technical problems of science or common 
life to supply instruments that do useful work. Both the proffered 
instruments of applied science and a popular brand of pure science 
have so altered the life of the scientific layman as to offer him a 
comprehensive cosmos of intelligibility that becomes practically his 
Weltanschauung, or at least destroys his pre-scientific world view 
even if it does not supply a new one. This latter development, 
increasingly characteristic of our time, issues in a naive or refined 
philosophy of nature which is the aspect most similar to religious 
thought. 

Theology is distinguished from science as the rational articulation 
of a special (quality of?) human experience, man’s religiousness, 
which generally is related to God or gods. ‘The scientific cosmos 
thus may stand within a context of supramundane Power or powers 
capable of spontaneous activity, or in some instances it may be de- 
clared a meaningless maya unworthy of investigation. A theologi- 
cal thinker usually views the world from within a given religious 
tradition which has mediated to him an experience of enlightenment 
and salvation that connects him with some good conceived as ulti- 
mate. ‘Thus he tends to affirm (possibly critically) as normative and 
redemptive the special perspective on reality of the culture or the 
religious community to which he belongs’. While this may be car- 
ried out along lines that are a posteriori and experiential, the scien- 
tific tentativity toward specific results is generally replaced by an 
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affirmation of the validity and power of the cult, dogma, and ethics 
of his tradition. ‘The attitude of theology is that of existential com- 
mitment, the object of which is not scientific intelligibility, but a 
mysterious truth in and “beyond” the world man can describe. 
There are potentially as many kinds of theology as there are kinds 
of faith and kinds of redemption from and to myriad circumstances, 
temporal and eternal. Religious commitment together with an ex- 
clusive concept of revelation often causes a theology to claim uni- 
versality and thus negate the claims of other traditions. A tend- 
ency within Christian thought toward the “perennial philosophy” 
is either carefully categorized away from theology proper (Maritain) 
or, if taken in, is regarded as evidence of having given up Christian 
revelation for mysticism. At any rate, an inclusive synthesis of vari- 
ous religions is not likely to be undertaken as the main task for the 
theology of the Christian Church. 

The encounter between science and Christian theology in our cul- 
ture has often been on a level which took little note even of these 
general differences and thus violated the special character of both 
enterprises. ‘This is true of Descartes, Newton, and Locke, of both 
the Deists and much of Protestant orthodoxy on down to the evo- 
lution controversies and some contemporary writers on science and 
religion. It has run a gamut, as Gilson puts it, from John Toland’s 
Christianity Not Mysterious (“Now if Christianity is not mysterious, 
what is?”’) to James Jeans’ This Mysterious Universe (‘‘Now, if the 
universe of science is mysterious, what is not?’’). Gilson continues, 
“The universe of science qua science exactly consists of that part of 
the total universe from which, owing to human reason, mysteries 
have been removed.” * 

Hume and Kant perceived the limits of mathematical and causal 
analysis as did, innocently, Bishop Butler. But it was chiefly Pascal 
who perceived that faith, belonging to the “order of charity,” might 
be a different kind of thing from science and any possible scientific 
Weltanschauung. ‘This is put negatively and succinctly in his dis- 
missal of Descartes: “I cannot forgive Descartes. In all his philoso- 
phy he would have been quite willing to dispense with God. But 
he had to make him give a fillip to set the world in motion; beyond 
this he has no further need of God.” But for Pascal himself, 


1 God and Philosophy, p. 122. 
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Not only do we know God by Jesus Christ alone, but we know our- 
selves only by Jesus Christ. We know life and death only through 
Jesus Christ. Apart from Jesus Christ, we do not know what is our 
life, nor our death, nor God, nor ourselves.’ 


Today the lesson is learned by many. A wide gallery of Christian 
thinkers, from Maritain to Barth, can laud the freedom of science to 
pursue and answer its own kind of questions in its own way and af- 
firm simultaneously the autonomy of theology. Voices from within 
science and within critical philosophy would quiet the Jeanses and 
Eddingtons, the du Noiiys and Sinnotts, who philosophize and the- 
ologize where there are gaps in science. On the other hand, the re- 
ligious and philosophical inadequacy of a positivism based on experi- 
mental techniques is obvious enough that we need not indulge a 
critique here. 

It is not with a reductionistic positivism in science that we have 
to do directly in theology today. Rather it is with: (1) the method- 
ological positivism that consciously avoids metaphysical implications,' 
and with (2) the highly sophisticated philosophy of nature in which 
physical and biological insights into process and organism are con- 
tributing to metaphysics an impressive coherence with the world 
which science is discovering.* It is not with God as a Newtonian 
world mechanic, nor with the denial of such a God that we have to 
do, but with the It of Whitehead, and with the consistent reserve of 
the physicist who as physicist will neither affirm nor deny even It. 
With what, in either case, can Protestant theology converse, and who 
is carrying on the conversation? Many names come to mind readily: 
Charles Hartshorne, Karl Heim, Charles Raven, Rudolph Bultmann, 
Emil Brunner. ‘Two others, however, are chosen in this discussion 
because their methodologies are readily available in introductions to 
their major works, because they exhibit a common starting point by 
which both are liberated from the older “‘science and religion” con- 
fusion, and because they stand back to back on the common starting 
point and proceed in exactly opposite directions. 

Both Paul Tillich and Karl Barth refuse Whitehead’s invitation to 
step out of the “great standard experiences” of their Christian tradi- 
tion and ‘to amplify, recast, generalize, and adapt, so as to absorb 


2 Pensees, No. 547 (Everyman). 
3 Pascual Jordan, “Der Positivismus in der Naturwissenschaft,” Glaube und Forschung 


(Guetersloh: Bertelsmann, 1950). 
4A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality. 
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into one system all sources of experience.” * Both follow Paul, Au- 
gustine, the Reformers, and Pascal in holding the Christian revela- 
tion final for the knowledge of God. And both do much better than 
Pascal with his prophecies and miracles as the entering door to the 
realm of grace. But the two radically different ways in which Til- 
lich and Barth reject the invitation to become philosophers of man’s 
religiousness and the two conceptions of the criteria of specifically 
Christian theological work on which the rejection is based are very 
instructive in theological self-definition. 

A fundamental and critical concern with theological method may 
be said to be important only to “modern” theology, modern in any 
period. ‘That is, a theology whose traditional universe of discourse 
is no longer self-evident and which can no longer take for granted a 
standard exegetical method, creedal statement, or series of theologi- 
cal commonplaces and their philosophical context or correlates. A 
theology is modern when the contemporary Weltanschauung be- 
comes powerful, positively or negatively, in determining its form and 
content so as seriously to modify its traditional structure. In this 
sense, Aquinas was a modern in his use of Aristotle, as were, in vary- 
ing ways, Irenaeus, Augustine, and the Reformers.* Recent Prot- 
estant theology in so far as it followed Schleiermacher, that is, in so 
far as it was centrally concerned with “addresses” from within the 
Church to the “cultured dispisers of religion,” is modern. Such a 
theology is carried out in full consciousness of and thus in method- 
ological accommodation to the involvement of theological language 
in the contemporary “situation.” 

Barth comments that Schleiermacher “grasps the problem of the- 
ology where it must be grasped, if it is to be understood at all: with 
full attention to what may, can, and must be taught in relation to 
the Biblical norm on the one hand, to the past of the Church on the 
other hand, and both in the Church’s actual present.” * In these 
terms Tillich and Barth are both modern and both relevant to the 
discussion. In methodological introductions to their respective sys- 
tems they perceive this same basic problem in almost the same lan- 
guage, and, quite conscious of Schleiermacher and of one another, 

5 A. N. Whitehead, Religion in the Making, p. 149. 

6 The term here does not mean modernism or modernist in the sense used by Popes Pius 
IX and X, or as an opposite to Protestant fundamentalism, implying the emptying of Chris- 


tian content. 


7 See the entire context in Die protestantische Theologie im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, p. 
384. 
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proceed to quite opposite solutions. ‘That Barth aims to silence all 
philosophical, not to mention scientific, questions in advance by de- 
fining theology out of their reach, is a product of his understanding 
the involvement of theology in the cultural “‘situation,” not neglect 
of it. He may be judged wrong in the course he takes. But to in- 
terpret his way of thinking as naiveté, antipathy to culture, or avoid- 
ing issues is to underestimate both his sophistication and seriousness 
as a thinker. ‘The undeniably modern character of both these the- 
ologies, by men who are aware of and informed in the history of 
science and philosophy down to our day, makes them candidates for 
the present discussion. 


II 


The incorporation of the whole range of human experience, in- 
deed ‘‘open experience,” into the matter of Christian theology is a 
hall-mark of Paul Tillich’s thought.* The catholicity of it must re- 
flect his basic apprehension of life. ‘This universality, however, is 
provided for in his systematic theology from within Biblical religion 
by the concept of ultimate concern and the Logos doctrine. The 
term witimate concern, says Tillich, is an “abstract translation’ of 
“The Lord, our God, the Lord is one; and you shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, and with all your mind, and with all 
your strength” (Mk. 12: 29).° And the Logos doctrine affirms the 
identity of the absolutely concrete with the absolutely universal. 
Thus, “pictures, poems, and music . . . physical or historical or 
psychological insights can become objects of theology,” through their 
power of expressing what concerns us ultimately through their aes- 
thetic or cognitive form; and the whole history of religion and cul- 
ture provides sources for systematic theology by direct or indirect 
relation to the event of the Logos become flesh in Jesus the Christ.” 
The basis is thus laid for understanding everything in its religious 
dimension from within Christian theology. 

The religions and cultures of mankind are seen to be asking im- 
plicitly or explicitly the question to which the New Being in Jesus 
as the Christ is the answer. Science as a cultural phenomenon 
is allowed a completely free role in that its procedures and discov- 
eries, as such, can be “neither productive nor disastrous’’ for theol- 

8 Systematic Theology, vol. i, p. 45. 


9 Ibid., p. 11. 
10 Ibid., p. 13. 
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ogy." ‘Tillich says of his view of man that, “while dealing with 
ontological structures, I nowhere refer in my system to results of 
empirical research.” ** But on its philosophical side, that is, in so far 
as it asks the question of reality as a whole, science becomes relevant 
to theology and this occurs on the philosophical side of theology. 

To return to the “first criterion” of theology (the negative, formal 
principle of ultimate concern) and the “norm” of theology (the posi- 
tive, material manifestation of the New Being in Jesus as the Christ), 

“it strikes me that in the “abstract translation” something may have 
occurred in the nature of an illicit process.** The illicit process is 
not to be criticized logically, but measured against another appre- 
hension of that which was translated. The great commandment is 
drawn from the law aspect of the Biblical tradition, i.e., that aspect 
in which man stands in separation from God and feels upon himself 
the demand to do precisely what he cannot do, namely, love God. 
Love in the form of a demand is self-contradictory and finally self- 
defeating. Love can occur only in response to the divine agape, not 
the divine command. The divine agape seems to be implicit in 
Mark 12: 29 if the whole passage is used, beginning, “Hear O IJsrael, 
the Lord thy God is one . . .” namely, the God of the patriarchs 
and of the covenant who gave the law. But this is not the thing on 
which Tillich fastens for his formal criterion. What Tillich ‘‘ab- 
stracts” is the ultimacy and the concern of the relationship which 
then is universally applicable to man’s religiousness. 

One must agree that high religion has often, if not always, arisen 
where this ultimate concern or demand was felt and where tech- 
niques, ritual, ethical, or mystical, were developed through which 
to express it. But high religion enters the New Testament as Phari- 
seeism, i.e., in the role of having denied the freedom of God to act 
toward Israel in a new way, rather than as he had formerly acted 
according to the Phairasaic apprehension of the Old Testament. 
The Pharisees as they appear in the New Testament could not ac- 
cept God’s action unless it conformed to the canons of ultimate 
concern expressed in the Pharisaic understanding of the law. They 

11 [bid., p. 19. 

12 The Theology of Paul Tillich, edited by C. W. Kegley and R. W. Bretall, p. 342. Cf. 
Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik, vol. iii, part 2, p. 27. 

13 Tillich warns critics thus: “I cannot accept criticism as valuable which merely insinu- 
ates that I have surrendered the substance of the Christian message because I have used a 
terminology which consciously deviates from the Biblical or ecclesiastical language. Without 


such deviation, I would not have deemed it worthwhile to develop a theological system for 
our period.” Systematic Theology, vol. ii, p. viii. 
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had “abstracted,” and had in effect a formal criterion of theology 
that made it impossible for them to be confronted by a new act of 
Israel’s God in their day. ‘The formal criterion of Protestant ortho- 
doxy, the Biblical canon conceived as inerrant, played the same role; 
and this Karl Barth calls ‘‘natural theology.” 

Phariseeism had to put Christ to death, and Paul’s Phariseeism 
had to die by confronting a risen Christ, before he knew grace. 
This strikes me as a peculiar way of answering questions implicit 
and explicit in Phariseeism and the history of religions. Is not the 


‘ serious theological significance found in the radical break, the death 


and the resurrection? ‘There is probably enough ambiguity in the 
New Testament about the law, whether in Jesus’ teaching or in 
Paul’s struggle about “what advantage has the Jew?’”—to make this 
decisive question insoluble by technical exegesis alone. But my 
grasp of Biblical teaching causes me to suspect that Tillich’s “ab- 
stract translation” leaves out the decisive element of the great com- 
mandment, the only element that makes it worth quoting at all as 
a criterion of Christian theology. It thus may be said to be based 
upon the law aspect of New Testament religion, but even this was 
taken out of its covenant context and generalized into something 
quite different. The word “history” may be as hard to define and 
easy to misuse as “being” but there may be some significance in say- 
ing that the redemptive history has dropped out in this formalizing 
and generalizing of the commandment and that therewith its spe- 
cial character was lost. Law, whether the statistical descriptions of 
physical science, or moral prescriptions, or Whitehead’s “amplify, 
recast, generalize, and adapt,” is general or universal and cannot be 
made particular where freedom and grace are involved. By attach- 
ing himself thus to a de-covenanted legal side of Biblical religion 
(unless the present analysis has vaporized the concept of law beyond 
any definiteness) and generalizing it, Tillich has achieved a common 
understanding with philosophy and the history of religions, but it 
may be at a loss of the kerygma of grace which he is not only anxious 
to retain, but which he regards as constitutive of the correlation 
which makes up his systematic thought. 

' Tillich does not say what the “second formal criterion” of any 
theology (i.e., “our ultimate concern is that which determines our 
being or not-being”’) is an abstract translation of.* But if in it the 


14 Systematic Theology, vol. i, p. 14. 
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God of the covenant has become non-symbolically “translated’’ into 
being-itself, then it is tautological to say that this “determines our 
being or non-being.” Can an apologetic theology thus “translate’’ 
and remain in conversation with its ewn tradition? 3 

We now turn to Tillich’s “material norm” of a specifically Chris- 
tian theology, ‘“‘the New Being in Jesus as the Christ as our ultimate 
concern.” ‘This is “based on” (abstract translation of?) what Paul 
calls “the new creature,” and represents the “ancient Christian bap- 
tismal confession” put in a form “most adequate to the present 
apologetic situation.” * ‘The new being is a theonomous relation- 
ship in which ultimate concern is appropriately expressed in Jesus 
as the Christ. ‘The question now to be put is whether we may not 
have here again a translation that is a transformation. “New Be- 
ing,” with its “metaphysical, logical, mystical implications” in terms 
of “creativity, regeneration, and eschatology,” ** is certainly conno- 
tatively richer in relation to cultural history than Paul’s scandalous 
“new creature.” But may it not be that the radical ex nihilo is lost 
in the translation from “‘creature” to “‘being’’ and “‘creativity,” etc., 
so that Paul’s “message” thus subjected to abstraction disappears? 
Religious renewal is certainly not confined to Christianity, but the 
New Testament kerygma fails to be impressed by it when it stands 
apart from Christ. The synoptics, the Johannine literature, and 
Paul’s writings are at one in affirming the special significance of the 
person of Jesus in the flesh to a radical renewal in the life of the be- 
liever. The formalizing of this as the “Appearance of the New Be- 
ing,” tends to weaken both its historic center in Jesus and the con- 
creteness of the faith which is thus related. This is shown where 
Tillich comments that the periphery of the theological circle is ex- 
tendable, and the center is changeable. The theologian is “not 
bound to a circle the center of which is the event of Jesus as the 
Christ.” 7 

The question we ask of Tillich is not that of the legitimacy of 
apologetic procedure, but whether or not his particular conception 
of it, namely, the method of correlation, has been successful in stat- 
ing and holding to the criteria and the norm of Christian theology. 
His “translation” does provide material for conversation with the 
philosophical side of science. But a radical question persists. Does 

15 Ibid., p. 49 £. 


16 Tbid., p. 55. 
11 Systematic Theology, vol. i, p. 45. 
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Tillich, in spite of the kerygmatic pole of his thought (and the 
kerygma in his sermons), actually accept the invitation to generalize 
in such a way as to lose the kerygma? 


III 


While Tillich wants to paraphrase Biblical-traditional language 
and place it in conversation with the “‘situation,’” Barth is interested 
in penetrating Biblical language toward what he regards as the un- 
translatable and unparaphrasable Word, which it is the necessary 
but ultimately unachievable task of “dogmatic” theology to try to 
determine. The centrality, importance, and difficulty of this task 
absorbs the theologian completely, says Barth, so that as theologian, 
he can do no more. 

To appreciate Barth’s enterprise at all we must allow for the pos- 
sibility that the distinctive quality of the Christian faith may be such 
that its formal classification among or even as superior to other faiths 
is irrelevant. In other words, we must be willing to allow for the 
freedom of God to act or to have acted in a quite unique way, so that 
any formal criterion at all is beside the point. For instance, if some- 
one discovered the fountain of eternal youth, the designations “‘drink- 
ing,” “bathing,” or whatever one would do to or in such a fountain 
to get the benefit, would become inconsequential in describing the 
special character in which this fountain differed from others. As 
“formal criteria” they might have a negative value over against pho- 
tographing or venerating the fountain, but as designations of what 
happens in this special attainment of life, they are useless. The 
uniqueness of the impartation of youth makes the general categories 
applicable to other fountains irrelevant; and used as analogies and 
symbols, they may be positively misleading, so far as the central 
event is concerned. Barth’s theology expresses his determination to 
concentrate upon the uniqueness of revelation in Jesus Christ. 

A striking Barthian parallel and contrast to Tillich’s statement of 
the many sources of theology is that God may speak to man through 
“Russian communism or a flute concerto, a blossoming shrub or a 
dead dog,” but these do not constitute the object of Christian the- 
ology in any sense.”* If one’s faith is aroused by and given in the 
self-communication of the God and Father of Jesus Christ in a way 
that, when all is considered, is without final analogy to one’s response 


18 Church Dogmatics, vol. i, part 1 (Eng. tr.), p. 60. 
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to the Eroica symphony, the spirituality of the Bhagavad Gita, or 
the mysteriousness of the universe—then the characterization of all 
these by the same title may be abstractly and formally possible, but 
materially irrelevant. If you mean “man is man and not a tortoise,” 
snapped Barth in another connection, then that is quite true, but 
what has it to do with the special character of the faith to which the 
Christian is committed? Does a man saved from drowning shout, 
“I am a man and not a lump of lead’’?** Rather, he tells of his res- 
cue. Barth sets out with great seriousness to understand a rescue, 
viz., redemption through Jesus Christ, the Word of God, who is the 
essence of the Church. ‘The dogmatic task is “‘the self-test to which 
the Christian Church puts herself in respect of the content of her 


peculiar language about God. . . . Dogmatics presupposes that as 
God in Jesus Christ is the essence of the Church. . . . He is the 
truth . . . and precisely the truth for us.” *° 


That Barth starts with the same modern awareness as Tillich may 
be shown by the following words, which to some will have a quite 
“Tillichian”’ sound: 


When God speaks to man, this happening is never so marked off 
from the rest of what happens that it might not promptly be also 
interpreted as a part of this other happening. The Church in fact 
is also a sociological entity with definite historical and structural fea- 
tures. Preaching in fact is also an address. Sacrament in fact is 
also a symbol in compromising proximity to all other possible sym- 
bols. ‘The Bible in fact is also the document for the history of the 
religion of a tribe in Nearer Asia and of its Hellenistic offshoot. 
Jesus Christ in fact is also the Rabbi of Nazareth, historically so 
difficult to get information about, and when it is got, one whose ac- 
tivity is so easily a little commonplace alongside more than one other 
founder of a religion and even alongside many later representatives 
of His own “religion.” And let us not forget that theology in fact, 
so surely as it avails itself of human speech, is also a philosophy or a 
conglomerate of all sorts of philosophy. . . . In other words, we al- 
ways have it [the Word] in a form which as such is not the Word of 
God and as such, moreover, does not betray that it is the form pre- 
cisely of the Word of God. . . . Its form is not a suitable but an 
unsuitable means for the self-presentation of God. It does not cor- 
respond to the matter, but it contradicts it.” 

19 Natural Theology (Edited by P. Fraenkel), including Barth’s “No!” p. 79. 


20 Church Dogmatics, op. cit., p. 12. 
21 Op. cit., p. 188, italics added. Cf. pp. 321 f., and 325 ff. 
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Barth, thus, knows well that to use any words at all (including Bibli- 
cal words) is to involve ourselves in human language and logic, phi- 
losophy and culture at large. This is precisely the central problem 
of his whole endeavor. And aware of it as any theologian has ever 
been, he sets out to approach the saying of that which cannot finally 
be said in a multi-volume dogmatic.” 

Formal criteria locating theology with reference to other disci- 
plines are rejected. Theology ‘cannot justify itself before the other 
sciences on the score of setting up for discussion on its own side a 
concept of science which does not exclude but includes a good the- 
ology.” 


To put itself on a systematic relationship with the other sciences, 
theology would have to regard its own special existence as funda- 
mentally necessary. ‘That is exactly what it cannot do. It abso- 
lutely cannot regard itself as a member of an ordered cosmos, but 
only as a stop-gap in an unordered one. How could there possibly 
be a concept of science common to the stop-gap and to the unordered 
cosmos? *° 


These words are the crux of the difference between the theological 
enterprise as conceived by Barth and that of Tillich. The object 
of Barth’s thought is so radically soteriological-eschatological that 
the world by contrast is a disordered cosmos. Any formal criteria 
that classify the Word of God as a word beside other words are for 
Barth to be rejected. 

Barth, so far as his professed purpose is concerned, carries the 
evaluation of “situation” even farther than Tillich. He does not 
set up the Bible’s words as normative or Biblical cosmology and 
history as the special situation through which the Gospel can be 
expressed, but regards these, too, as in effect “modern.” * The 
book called Bible is by no means of itself even a medium for 
the Word of God according to Barth. Rather it is the “written,” 
“preached,” and “‘revealed’’ word—a mysterious interrelation as un- 
fathomable as the Trinity—which comes to us in a concrete event 
of revelation.” Barth’s enterprise is not mere defense but the cri- 
tique of Biblical (“the Church’s”) language about God: penetrating 
beyond words to Word. That he thereby spends more time with 


22 Ibid., pp. 306 ff. 

23 Op. cit., p. 9, italics added; cf. pp. 315 ff. 

24 Kirchliche Dogmatik, vol. iii, part 2, pp. 1-60, passim. 
25 Church Dogmatics, vol. i, part 1 (Eng. tr.), pp. 98 ff. 
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Isaiah than with Plato or Whitehead is not systematically derivable 
from any general premises—a special vocabulary, a canon, a theory 
of inspiration, or the Holy Spirit—but reflects the sheer event that 
the Christian believer is confronted with the Word in the event of 
Isaiah-Church-Revelation.* He is not even interested in the rejec- 
tion of Plato until Church thinkers introduce Plato in such a way as 
to contradict the event itself. Plato’s “being” may be closer to or 
farther from the Word of God than the Syrian Baals (a legitimate 
problem for certain interesting types of study and research), but 
Barth as Church theologian is reflecting solely upon the one message 
preached to devotees of all false gods. ‘The radical and consistent 
way he carries out this project (also its reductio ad absurdum?) is 
shown where Barth finally must account for his Protestant appre- 
hension of the Gospel against Roman Catholic and Modernist formu- 
lations of the doctrine of the Word: 


Once for all the fact is that we oppose the doctrine. Were we fur- 
ther pressed and asked whether therefore it is an accident that we 
entered this opposition, we shall bite off our tongue rather than put 
the responsibility on the Holy Spirit, on our faith, our conscience, or 
the like, so as in that way to give ourselves the necessary authority 
with the people, but we shall reply that accident springs from acci- 
dents. ‘Therefore it may have simply happened to us to raise and 
present this opposition.” 


How then can Barth say anything theological to one who does not 
share his standpoint? He cannot and does not intend to, outside the 
Church’s confession.” On what grounds then can he write a two- 
volume doctrine of “creation’”’—a subject generally thought relevant 
to the subject matter of natural science. Not in any sense that is 
important to the techniques of science for describing the cosmos, or 
to metaphysics except in certain unpredictable concrete situations. 
“Creation is the positing (Erstellung) of space for the history of the 
covenant.” *® Neither scientist nor metaphysician, however he may 
penetrate into the cosmos or the depth of being, will discover the 
concrete reality of the covenant of Grace as the bond between 

26 Ibid., pp. 120 ff. 

27 Church Dogmatics, vol. i, part 1 (Eng. tr., slightly revised), p. 303. Note entire con- 
text, pp. 303 ff. 

28K. Barth, Humanismus, p. 12 (Theologische Studien, Heft 28). Barth points out that 
a and believe” is the first thing the theologian has to say to those who do not share 

2 Kirchliche Dogmatik, vol. iii, part 1, p. 45. 
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Heaven (God’s place) and earth (man’s).*° The covenant-is;so to 
‘speak, Barth’s “theological circle,’ but he would reject the abstract 
translation, because it is not a circle but an existing community of 
which Christ is the essence. The ground of creation, thus, is grace; 
and grace is prior to law and the giving of the Law. To generalize 
about the Law or about “ultimate concern” in abstraction from the 
covenant is meaningless for theology, whose task is to study the lan- 
guage of grace. 

At no point along the way has there been anything for Barth to 
discuss with, say, Whitehead. Nor would there presumably be a 
rejection of Whitehead except to caution him that while writing 
metaphysics he is not a Church theologian—which A. N. W. did not 
intend to be anyway. There has been, however—and it may sur- 
prise some—a conversation with science on a different ievel. At the 
Evangelical Academy in Hemer, Germany, there took place actual 
talks between physicists and theologians of Barthian persuasion.” 
Giinter Howe, a theologically informed natural scientist and leader 
of the group, makes clear that the basis of discussion is that both 
physics and theology are now purged of attachments to Weltanschau- 
ungen,** to metaphysics, and to Aristotle.** Pascual Jordan reports 
that metaphysics is no longer a “connecting link” in the discussion 
between the “fragmentary” knowledge of physics and theology, but 
an “insulating layer.” ** With each discipline accepting the self- 
definition of the other for its own purposes and avoiding any con- 
fusion of criteria, each can communicate to the other about its own 
methods and findings. This has revealed, according to Howe, re- 
markable “‘parallels’’ in the “astonishing nearness to modern physi- 
cal formulations, both terminological and material, to which Karl 
Barth has been led in his dogmatic works, quite independently and 
without conscious intent.” ** The various participants are cautious 
about claiming results of a conversation based on “parallels” rather 
than on a “bridge,” but all seem pleased that natural theology did 
not raise its head, and that in matters of purely formal analysis, the 


30 Ibid., part 2, p. 11. 

81 Glaube und Forschung (Erste u. Zweite Folge, 1949-50), contains materials prepared in 
this connection. 

82 Cf, Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik, vol. iii, part 1, pp. 389-394. 

83 Glaube und Forschung, erste Folge, pp. 77 ff. 

34 Ibid., zweite Folge, pp. 110 f. 

85 Op. cit., p. 83. 
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physicists were able to be of service to theologians.** Mutual respect 
and freedom to pursue separate ends independently is a precondition 
of conversation, and it would seem from the accounts in Glaube und 
Forschung, that very concrete advances have been made, involving 
the contemporary theology that had determined most firmly to stick 
to its last. 

Certainly Protestant theology according to Barth will not disallow 
any sciences that find work to do and appropriate methods. Such 
activities, says Barth, are to be taken for granted as are eating and 
sleeping. But he does label as confusion of purpose any present 
theological effort to throw apologetic bridges across a gap that is 
too wide for bridges in this disordered cosmos. ‘The Protestant 
Christian is not therefore separate from the world. Most men are 
rightly not Church theologians, and should rather be scientists, 
philosophers, and artists, and it belongs to Barth’s theology for them 
to pursue such interests in a non-theological manner, bent on hu- 
man goals in a human world. But when men reflect upon the re- 
demptive word, they should not naively confuse this activity with 
other endeavors. 


IV 


Tillich and Barth may be regarded as two opposite poles on the 
same axis of modern theological understanding. Both have written 
theologies in full awareness of the passing of Weltanschauungen in 
which particular theologies are always written; Tillich establishing 
correlation between the kerygma and what he believes on theological- 
philosophical grounds to be implicit in every world view; and Barth 
trying to point toward that in the Church proclamation which is al- 
ways different from any world view. The former has as its danger 
the threat of being swamped in generalities, and the latter that of 
babbling in tongues. That is to say, Tillich’s formalized criteria 
run the risk of being made to contain almost anything, but Barth’s 
wholly material, concrete event of Jesus Christ risks being so par- 
ticularistically understood as to be discontinuous with life and cul- 
ture and thus irrelevant. Neither man welcomes either risk, but 
each prefers his own to the fate of theology at the hands of the other! 

In the conversation with science, Barth contributes much more 


36 G. Howe, “Parallelen zwischen der Theologie Karl Barths und der heutigen Physik,” 
in Antwort, a Barth anniversary volume (Zollikon: Evangelischer Verlag, 1956), p. 422. 
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strongly than Tillich to establishing and making clear the independ- 
ence of theology as a function of the Church. This is the sine qua 
non of such conversation. And he seems, having destroyed the fa- 
tal “‘point of contact,” to have inspired—if not ‘‘conversations’’—at 
least mutual non-apologetic talks between theologians and scientists. 
Barth, however, alone in his ultra-sophisticated rejection of every 
“and” (Christianity and science, and philosophy, etc.) needs healthy 
reminders from other Church thinkers that the Church lives yet 
among many “ands.” 

Tillich establishes contact with a thousand “‘ands”’ in a way that 
is mutually instructive both for the other conversants and for the 
self-definition of theology (also a “‘conversation’”’). However, I 
would contend that Tillich’s method of correlation must not be- 
come the central theological method. The only criterion of Chris- 
tian theology, finally, is Barth’s: Jesus the Christ, as event and un- 
“translated.” But a task of translation remains and to this Tillich 
is a great contributor so long as there remains a self-conscious and 
critical kerygmatic theology to keep the language of any one transla- 
tion from becoming canonical. Just where the most fruitful con- 
versations with science may yet take place is still to be seen. Cer- 
tainly the modern level of discussion is an improvement over the 
older cosmological debates, even when the spectrum of possibilities 
runs all the way from Tillich to Barth. 
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CAN A MAN SERVE TWO MASTERS? 


By Gorpon D. KaurMan 


CC S a theologian I tried to remain a philosopher, and con- 
versely so.”* Thus Tillich sums up one of the central 
problems of his own existence which has expressed itself 

in a number of different ways in his thought. It is not possible in 
this short space to explore all the variety and richness of Tillich’s 
attempts to deal with the relation of philosophy and theology. In- 
stead I shall treat what seem to me to be the three most suggestive 
ways in which he has approached this problem. 


I 


Tillich’s ‘method of correlation” is not concerned exclusively with 
the question of the relation between philosophy and theology, but it 
sums up what is probably his best known answer to this question. 
According to this formula, philosophy, whose task is the portrayal of 
the structure of Reality as such, provides analyses of human existence 
and its problems, and theology elaborates answers to these problems 
derived from the Christian revelation.* This suggests an intimate 
interrelationship between the two disciplines even though they have 
separate tasks and different methods. 

In his earlier formulations of the method of correlation Tillich 
stressed the overlapping and close connection between philosophy 
and theology more than their independence from each other. More 
recently, however, he has emphasized the “qualitative difference be- 
tween philosophy and theology—a difference which must be stated 
sharply and clearly,” * and in the definitive statement in the Sys- 
tematic Theology he holds unambiguously that “there is no com- 

1 Interpretation of History (New York: Scribners, 1936), pp. 40-41. 

2 Systematic Theology I (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951), pp. 59 ff. See also 
The Protestant Era (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), p. 92. A position related 
to this appears in Tillich’s thought as early as 1930 in “Philosophie und Religion,” in Re- 
ligion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2nd Ed. (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1930), 4: 1227-1233. Here 
philosophy asks questions, religion answers them, and theology mediates between the two. 


3“Reply to Interpretation and Criticism,” in C. W. Kegley and R. W. Bretall eds., The 
Theology of Paul Tillich (New York: Macmillan, 1952), p. 337. 
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mon basis between theology and philosophy.” * They perform ph 
different tasks in separate ways. Philosophy is “that cognitive ne 
approach to reality in which reality as such is the object.”* The Tl 
philosopher is one who attempts to remain open to reality as a whole su 
in his attempt to come to some impartial and objective understand- ne 
ing of “the structure of being in itself. . . .”” In contrast, theology cif 
“deals with the meaning of being for us” and the theologian is thus an 
chiefly concerned, with existential passion and involvement, to find cri 
answers to the basic problems of man’s existence.’ In a situation of cer 
“perfect theonomy” philosophy and theology doubtless would be not 
identical.’ But in actual human existence the fundamental inten- ] 
tions of philosopher and theologian—and thus the real character of dar 
the two disciplines—are sharply at variance with each other. The he 


apparent overlapping between them in many historical instances is 


due to the fact that philosophers, being human beings with existen- vs 
mai 


tial concerns as well as rational faculties, are also “‘hidden theo- 
logians,” and vice versa.* i 

Although this view, as summarized in the method of correlation, tnt 
has the advantage of sharply and clearly distinguishing philosophy 
from theology while yet showing their relations to each other, it He: 
immediately runs into objections from both sides. | On the one hand bot 
it seems to involve a kind of theological arrogance which puts the Goc 

4 Systematic Theology, p. 26. In an essay first printed in 1941 Tillich says that “the di- aral 
vision between philosophy and theology [is] impossible . . .” (Protestant Era, p. 86); theol- iste’ 
ogy has a “philosophical concern” (p. 89), and “the impulse to philosophy” is given by “a 
theological element, an ultimate concern” (p. 88). More recently, however, he seems to have hea 
moved toward the view that every concrete philosophy has theological elements in it, not ti 
because the two disciplines as such interpenetrate each other, but because every philosopher 10n 
is a human being with an “ultimate concern,” and thus, qua human being (not qua philos- his | 
opher), cannot avoid them. But as for philosophy and theology as such, they have “no -, 
common basis.” His 

5 Systematic Theology, p. 18. Cf.: “Philosophy is that cognitive endeavor in which the 
question of being is asked.” Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality (London: and 
Nisbet, 1955), p. 5. disti 

6 Systematic Theology, pp. 22 f. See also, “Relation of Metaphysics and Theology.” Re- 
view of Metaphysics (1956), 10: 57-63; Protestant Era, pp. 85 ff. cura 

7 “Reply to Interpretation and Criticism,” p. 336. ; 

8 Systematic Theology, p. 26. See also, Dynamics of Faith (New York: Harper, 1957), p. ; In t] 
91. According to George Thomas, Tillich has stated in conversation that he bases this sharp b 
distinction between philosophy and theology on “extreme cases,” that is, philosophers who | abot 
hardly can be classified as theologians in any sense, and theologians who are in no real sense Bi 
philosophers. In most actual philosophers and theologians, he holds, of course, both tend- 
encies are evident. (“The Method and Structure of Tillich’s Theology,” in Kegley and ousl: 
Bretall, op. cit., p. 102.) In Tillich’s most recent statement of the relation of philosophy and ah 
theology, he seems to be holding to the sharp distinction formulated in the Systematic The- direc 
ology, although certain of his statements here seem to be closer to the earlier position stated 
in The Protestant Era (see note 4 above), for example, there is a “theological element in 9 §) 
metaphysics itself”; “. .. theology must use concepts... taken ... from a metaphysical 10 4 
system ...” (“The Relation of Metaphysics and Theology,” p. 61). But these statements | implic 
are isolated and are possibly simply vestiges of his earlier thought. The main tendency of even if 


the article appears to confirm the sharp disjunction set forth in the Systematic Theology. 11] 
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philosopher in the position of being able only to ask questions, but 
never, qua philosopher, able to find the answers to his questions. 
This is philosophically intolerable. On the other hand it seems to 
suggest that revelation consists of nothing but “answers” to human 
needs, and—aside from playing directly into the hands of the dis- 
ciples of Feuerbach and Freud—this appears to be so anthropocentric 
an orientation as to be theologically intolerable. Neither of these 
criticisms is quite fair to Tillich’s real intentions, but both point to 
certain difficulties which are so important that Tillich himself has 
not been able to maintain the position consistently. _\ 

Let us take the theological problem first. ‘Tillich is aware of the 
dangers of anthropocentrism. At some points in his recent works 
he has taken these so seriously as to suggest that it is only 


. . under the impact of God’s answers [to man’s questions that] 
man asks them. ‘Theology formulates the questions implied in hu- 
man existence, and theology formulates the answers implied in di- 
vine self-manifestation under the guidance of the questions implied 
in human existence.° 


Here the basis of theology is clearly theocentric. The formulation 
both of questions and answers derives in some very real sense from 
God’s self-revelation, and question and answer appear to be insep- 
arable from each other. But insofar as thinking about human ex- 
istence and its basis is done under the impact of revelation, it is 
heavily colored by theological considerations, and the sharp disjunc- 
tion between philosophy and theology, which Tillich, according to 
his own explicit statement, is attempting to maintain, breaks down. 
His insistence that this anthropological analysis is “‘philosophical’”’ *° 
and not theological seems to depend on arbitrary and merely verbal 
distinctions. Thus, the method of correlation fails to specify ac- 
curately the relation of philosophy and theology: it breaks apart right 
in the center, even for Tillich himself, when the theological claims 
about the significance of revelation are taken seriously. | 

But it breaks apart in just the opposite way when one takes seri- 
ously the claims of philosophy. If philosophy, unlike theology, deals 
directly “with the structure of being in itself . . .” ** untroubled by 


9 Systematic Theology, p. 61. 

10 Thus Tillich: “The analysis of existence, including the development of the questions 
implicit in existence, is a philosophical task, even if it is performed by a theologian, and 
even if the theologian is a reformer like Calvin.” Systematic Theology, p. 63. 

11 Ibid., p. 22. 
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existential passions and biases, it has a very clear kind of priority over 
theology. 


. . . for that which concerns us ultimately [the ““God’’ of theology] 
must belong to reality as a whole; it must belong to being. Other- 
wise we could not encounter it, and it could not concern us... . 
Theology, when dealing with our ultimate concern, presupposes in 
every sentence the structure of being, its categories, laws, and con- 
cepts.*° 

From the point of view of this priority of philosophy, it is not in- 
consistent for Tillich, in some of his recent works, to develop what 
purport to be, and appear to be, strictly philosophical-ontological 
analyses of man, his problems, and the solutions to those problems, 
as those solutions are found in the structure of “being-itself.”’** In 
The Courage to Be, for example, Tillich describes the nature of man 
in terms of the idea of “ontological anxiety” and then shows that this 
anxiety is overcome through “ontological courage’’ which is rooted 
in the nature of “‘being-itself.’’ Now the significant thing about this 
analysis, from our point of view, is that the whole of it proceeds with 
scarcely any reference to the historical Christian revelation as the 
source of the answer. Such reference would, in fact, be beside the 
point if it were taken as having more than exemplary significance. 
For “The courage to be in all its forms has, by itself, revelatory char- 
acter. It shows the nature of being, it shows that the self-afirmation 
of being is an affirmation that overcomes negation.” ** ‘Courage is 
the self-affirmation of being in spite of the fact of non-being,” ** and 
this courage is found in everyone as he faces a crisis. “For every- 
thing that is participates in being-itself, and everybody has some 
awareness of this participation, especially in the moments in which 
he experiences the threat of non-being.” *° 

A similar expression of this tendency in Tillich’s thought can be 
found in the little volume on Love, Power and Justice where the 
resolution of the tensions between these notions is found in onto- 


12 Jbid., p. 21. See also, Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality, pp. 6 &:; 


Protestant Era, p. 86. 
13 This despite his explicit statement that the answers to man’s basic problems “cannot 
be derived from the questions, that is, from an analysis of human existence. They are 


‘spoken’ to human existence from beyond it. Otherwise they would not be answers, for the | 


uestion is human existence itself.” Systematic Theology, p. 64. Tillich holds, in fact, that 
the error of idealistic philosophy was precisely in its supposition that reason could supply 
that which only revelation can give, namely, the answers to man’s existential problems (p. 74). 
14 The Courage to Be (London: Nisbet, 1952), p. 169 (italics mine). 
15 [bid., p. 147. 
16 [bid., p. 148. 
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logical analyses of them rather than through reference to the Chris- 
tian revelation. Even at the very heart of Tillich’s Systematic The- 
ology is to be found what is primarily an ontological affirmation, that 
God is best described as ‘‘being-itself.” 


The statement that God is being-itself is a nonsymbolic statement. 
It does not point beyond itself. It means what it says directly and 
properly. . . . However, after this has been said, nothing else can 
be said about God as God which is not symbolic.” 


It is significant that the most fundamental and the only literal state- 
ment that can be made about God is one derived from ontological 
analysis rather than theological explication of the Christian revela- 
tion. 

At each of these points it appears that Tillich the philosopher has 
found it impossible or unnecessary to carry through seriously the 
requirements of the method of correlation with its insistence that 
the answers to the fundamental problems of man are to be derived 
explicitly from the Christian revelation. And it is only natural that 
this should be the case. For if philosophy, after all, has to do with 
reality as it is in itself, why would any reference beyond it be neces- 
sary to elaborate the ways in which tensions in being are maintained 
and overcome? 

The method of correlation holds in a neat formula what Tillich 
apparently intends to be a rather sharp and precise delineation of 
the proper domains of theology and philosophy. But, as we have 
seen, in Tillich’s own work philosophy and theology constantly tend 
to absorb each other. He is even unable to maintain the sharp 
distinction between the intentions and fundamental attitudes of 
philosopher and theologian, a distinction on which he insists most 
strongly in every discussion of the problem. In Biblical Religion 
and the Search for Ultimate Reality the “faith’’—too easily translated 
by Tillich into the more neutral language of “ultimate concern’”— 
of the believer appears to be really concern for the “ultimate reality” 
of the ontologist,** and faith and doubt turn out in the end to be 
simply different sides of the same thing. 


Faith and doubt do not essentially contradict each other. Faith is 
the continuous tension between itself and the doubt within itself. 


17 Systematic Theology, pp. 238-239. See also, “Reply to Interpretation and Criticism,” 
. 334, 
18 Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality, p. 59. 
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. . . Faith includes both an immediate awareness of something un- 
conditional and the courage to take the risk of uncertainty upon 
itself. Faith says ‘Yes’ in spite of the anxiety of ‘No.’ It does not 
remove the ‘No’ of doubt and the anxiety of doubt. . . . Therefore 
it comprises itself and the ontological question, whose precondition 
is the radical doubt. . . . The philosopher has not and has; the be- 
liever has and has not. This is the basis on which ontology and bib- 
lical religion find each other.*® 


Tillich’s attempt to express the relation between philosophy and 
theology, doubt and faith, in terms of a correlation between analyti- 
cal question and revelational answer thus breaks down, even when 
Tillich himself actually philosophizes and theologizes. ‘This is due 
to the notion of correlation itself. Correlation implies the inter- 
dependence of those things correlated, as Tillich himself insists.” 
It is no doubt true that historically, and within any given individual 
philosopher or theologian, there is an interdependence between theo- 
logical and philosophical elements. But whatever be the real nature 
of this interdependence, it is not very aptly expressed through the 
idea of correlation of question and answer. Philosophy cannot al- 
low that the answers to its questions are not susceptible to philosophi- 
cal treatment, and theology must insist on reformulating man’s ques- 
tions as well as answers in the light of revelation. ‘Thus, precisely at 
the points where the method of correlation suggests philosophy and 
theology are interdependent, neither can admit to radical depend- 
ence on the other and maintain its own integrity. “There may well 
be a correlation and interdependence between philosophy and the- 
ology, but it is not the correlation of question and answer. How- 
ever profound Tillich’s ontological analyses and theological inter- 
pretations may be, it is necessary to express the relation of philosophy 
and theology otherwise than in terms of the formula of the method 
of correlation. 


II 


The roots of Tillich’s difficulties here would seem to lie in two 
problems, each of which, significantly enough, he dealt with in ear- 
lier positions which he has since either explicitly or implicitly aban- 
doned. Both problems, so basic that they are bound to crop up in 
any treatment of the relation between philosophy and theology, arise 


19 Ibid., pp. 60-62. 
20 Systematic Theology, pp. 60 ff. 
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out of certain crucial differences between the basic orientations of 
Christian theology, on the one hand, and classical philosophizing, on 
the other. One problem grows out of the theological concern with 
the importance of certain events in history; the other out of the doc- 
trines of sin and the Fall. 

Let us first consider the difficulties raised by the notion of sin. 
“Precisely the concept,” says Kierkegaard, “by which Christianity 
distinguishes itself qualitatively and most decisively from paganism 
is the concept of sin, the doctrine of sin... .”* It is relatively 
simple to state the problem. According to the doctrine of sin the 
relationship between man and God has become distorted or twisted 
in such a way that it is not possible for human existence to reach the 
fulfillment which God had intended for it. Instead of a positive and 
true relationship to that which is ultimately real (God), man lives 
in a world of distortion, illusion, and unreality. Unless one were 
to exempt man’s reason from the debilitating effects of the Fall—and 
to do so would mean that sin is not really a serious problem—it is 
evident that the cognitive relation between sinful man and the real 
must be viewed as seriously impaired and man’s knowledge filled 
with error and illusion, especially when this knowledge claims to be 
of God. Thus, if the Christian view of sin be accepted, autonomous 
philosophy cannot possibly give us a true picture of reality, it can 
only mistake the illusion in which man lives for the real. From this 
point of view, the programs which Tillich lately has been projecting 
for ontology will not possibly find significant fulfillment. For God 
(Ultimate Reality) can be known as he truly is only should he choose 
to heal man’s cognitive faculties and make himself known. How- 
ever, if God should reveal himself and save man, then it would be- 
come possible for man through his thinking to grasp the Real with 
some measure of adequacy. 

These problems in the relationship of philosophy and theology, 
introduced by the notion of sin, lie at the root of an earlier position 
developed by Tillich. In Das System der Wissenschaften instead of 
distinguishing between philosophy and theology, he distinguishes 
between autonomous and theonomous philosophy. 


Theonomy is turning toward the unconditional for the sake of the 
unconditional. Whereas the autonomous spiritual attitude directs 
itself toward the conditioned and is concerned with the uncondi- 


21 The Sickness unto Death (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944), p. 144. 
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tional only in so far as it gives the conditioned a grounding, the- 
onomy utilizes the conditioned forms in order to grasp the uncon- 
ditional in them.” 


Theonomous philosophy or theonomous metaphysics (theology) is 
thus that intellectual activity which is conscious of the absolute 
ground and basis of all that exists (God), and attempts to show how 
everything finite exists only in and through God’s activity. Autono- 
mous philosophy, on the other hand, is aware of and concerned with 
the finite simply in its own terms, that is, without reference to God. 
This does not mean that there are two kinds of philosophy existing 
alongside of each other, each making (legitimate) claims to truth. 
Such an admission would, in fact, be a denial of the claims of theono- 
mous analysis, namely, that every cultural creation and every idea, 
whether in itself autonomously, heteronomously, or theonomously 
produced, is an expression of the unconditional ground from which 
it flows. Rather, the “highest task’’ of theonomous philosophy “‘is 
to pass beyond its own independence bringing to expression its unity 
with autonomous philosophy.” * Unless theonomous analysis can 
succeed in showing the theonomous foundation of all thinking, then 
the basic claims of theonomy are themselves proved false. 

The difference, then, between faith and unfaith, between theology 
and philosophy, between theonomous philosophy and autonomous 
philosophy, is a difference in attitude and intention, not a difference 
in real content. 


There is the possibility of so directing one’s mind to single meanings, 
that the act of faith, although implicitly concurring, is excluded from 
one’s consciousness. ‘That is the profane, unbelieving, worldly atti- 
tude; just so is it possible, while excluding the single forms of mean- 


22 Das System der Wissenschaften nach Gegenstinden und Methoden (Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1923), p. 147. If it is not immediately evident that the theonomy- 
autonomy terminology is intimately related to the problems introduced by the conception 
of sin, note the following statements: “Sin is a state of things in which the holy and the 
secular are separated, struggling with each other and trying to conquer each other. It is the 
state in which God is not ‘all in all,’ the state in which God is ‘in addition to’ all other things 
[that is, the state which is not theonomous].” Systematic Theology, p. 218; cf. pp. 83 f., 
147 ff. “Asked what the proof is for the fall of the world, I like to answer: religion itself, 
namely, a religious culture beside a secular culture, a temple beside a town hall, a Lord’s 
Supper beside a daily supper, prayer beside work, meditation beside research, caritas beside 
eros. But although this duality can never be overcome in time, space, and history, it makes 
a difference whether the duality is deepened into a bridgeless gap, as in periods in which 
autonomy and heteronomy fight with each other, or whether the duality is recognized as 
something which should not be and which is overcome fragmentarily by anticipation, so to 
speak, in a theonomous period.” Protestant Era, p. 59. 

23‘ ‘Religion is the substance of culture [all culture!] and [all] culture the form of re- 
ligion.’ This was the most precise statement of theonomy.” The Protestant Era, p. 57. 

24 Das System der Wissenschaften, p. 149. 
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ing and their relationships, to direct oneself to the absolute meaning. 
That is the holy, believing, religious attitude. The first is directed 
toward the single meaning and its fulfillment in the system of mean- 
ings of world. In the second, the single meaning is only a medium, 
a symbol, a vessel of the absolute meaning. . . . We therefore estab- 
lish an essential unity of the profane and holy sphere combined with 
the possibility of difference in intention. One cannot be essentially 
profane, but one can be consciously profane. One cannot be essen- 
tially holy, but one can be so consciously.” 


In terms of these distinctions one can quite appropriately claim that 
all metaphysics—inasmuch as metaphysics always seeks the uncondi- 
tional ground behind everything finite *°—“‘has always and necessarily 
a religious attitude,” ** and is even “essentially theonomous.” * On 
the other hand, theology is really nothing other than “‘theonomous 
systematics” or “theonomous metaphysics.” * Theology and meta- 
physics are thus identical in their attempt to see through and behind 
every finite realm of being (the contents of which are the appropriate 
objects of study for the individual sciences) to that unconditional 
ground of everything finite. Furthermore, for both theology and 
metaphysics this ground itself can be grasped only in and through 
faith,*° and can be expressed only in symbol, myth, and metaphor, 
not in literal scientific language.” 

This treatment of the relations of theology and philosophy can 
successfully handle the difficulties arising out of distinguishing them 
from each other in terms of the method of correlation. Here the 
scope of neither theology nor philosophy is arbitrarily restricted. 
On the one hand, since all adequate metaphysical analysis must in 
the nature of the case be theonomous (and thus rooted in faith), there 
is no theological difficulty in accepting the results of metaphysical 
analysis. On the other hand, since theological interpretation and 
explication of the Christian revelation is really simply ‘““theonomous 

25 Interpretation of History, pp. 224-225. 

26 Das System der Wissenschaften, pp. 128 ff. 

27 “Religionsphilosophie,” in M. Dessoir, ed., Lehrbuch der Philosophie (Berlin: Ullstein, 
1925), p. 774. Cf. The Religious Situation (New York: Meridian Books, 1932), p. 80. 

28 Das System der Wissenschaften, p. 153. 

29 Ibid., pp. 150 f., 153 £. 

30 From this point of view, it would seem, metaphysics is made possible only by the epis- 
temological attitude which Tillich has called “self-transcending” or “belief-ful realism.” Cf. 
The Religion Situation, pp. 13-16; The Protestant Era, pp. 67-68. 

31 Das System der Wissenschaften, pp. 128 ff. Tillich has been weil aware of the great 
linguistic difficulties in which theological concepts are involved throughout his career, and 
nearly every volume or essay mentions this problem at some point. For a very early expres- 


- of some of these difficulties, see Der Begriff des Ubernatiirlichen (K6nigsberg: Madrasch, 
15). 
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metaphysics,”’ the conclusions of the theologian can be accepted by 
the philosopher as philosophically relevant and important. The 
problem of the relation of philosophy and theology dissolves in the 
awareness of their fundamental identity in a kind of “religious phi- 
losophy.” *? ‘The theonomous metaphysician is understood to be 
one in whom God’s revelation with its answers to man’s existential 
problems is working. ‘Thus neither metaphysics nor theology is ar- 
bitrarily restricted by the other. 

In many ways Tillich’s thought still seems to be informed by the 
notion of theonomous metaphysics, though he claims to have dropped 
this conception in favor of the method of correlation.** The tend- 
ency toward identity between the attitudes of theologian and ontolo- 
gist which we noted in Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate 
Reality indicates that Tillich still thinks of ontological work as es- 
sentially theonomous, and, on the other hand, of theological work as 
fundamentally concerned with ontology. Although Tillich does not 
suggest that the ontological analyses in such books as The Courage 
To Be and Love, Power and Justice are theonomous (thereby leav- 
ing the theologically objectionable implication that they must be 
“autonomous” expressions of unfaith), the analyses themselves are 
certainly of the character that he earlier would have called theono- 
mous. It is really for this reason alone that he can claim these analy- 
ses to be relevant both for philosophy and theology. 

The idea of theology as theonomous metaphysics resolves certain 
of the difficulties arising out of the overly sharp and arbitrary distinc- 
tion between theology and philosophy suggested by the method of 
correlation. Furthermore, through the distinction between auton- 
omy and theonomy Tillich can deal (verbally at least) with some of 
the implications for man’s intellectualizing of the differences between 
the attitudes of sin and faith. Difficulties with this formulation arise 
from another quarter, however. The identity between ontology 
and theology is so much emphasized in the notion of theonomous 
metaphysics, that no actually effective distinction between them re- 
mains. (Note Tillich’s willingness in this earlier period, for exam- 
ple, to refer to Heidegger’s thought as ‘‘a ‘theonomous philosophy, 
in spite of Heidegger’s emphatic atheism.” **) It is possible that Til- 


32 It is quite in keeping with Tillich’s rejection of these earlier formulations in favor of 
the method of correlation that he now also rejects as impossible the idea of a “Christian 
philosophy.” See Systematic Theology, pp. 27 f. 

383 The Protestant Era, p. xxvi. Cf. Interpretation of History, p. 40. 

384 Interpretation of History, p. 40. 
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y lich’s movement away from the autonomous-theonomous terminol- 
e \ ogy toward the idea of the method of correlation was due to his 
e | awareness of the need for more sharply defined distinctions than this 
i- language made possible. 
. 1 
al 
rr To resolve the difficulties in the notion of a theonomous meta- 
physic by moving in the direction of a method of correlation, cannot 
1e be successful, however, because this fails to grapple with the root 
-d problem in the relation between philosophy and theology. The 
d- | distinction between autonomy and theonomy is no doubt useful and 
o- | illuminating for understanding the cognitive significance of the dis- 
te | tinction between sin and faith, but Tillich does not really develop 
es. | these notions along lines compatible with certain fundamental af- 
as | firmations of Christian faith. For him faith and unfaith, theonomy 
ot and autonomy, seem to be possible in every situation, the one being 
ge | essentially religious and theological, the other being essentially secu- 
AV- lar. Unfortunately Christian theology does not have this kind of 
be ahistorical bearing. Rather, the Christian contention is that the 
re revelation in and through which faith becomes a possibility and the 
10- salvation which overcomes the distortions introduced by man’s sin, 
ly- are tied to a particular series of historical events and especially to 
one unique event: the ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
sin ) Christ. The scandal of this view is found in just the claim that 
nc- somehow real faith (and thus theonomy?) is not an actual possibility 
of apart from a real relation to this peculiar history. “And there is 
on- | salvation in no one else, for there is no other name under heaven 
of | given among men by which we must be saved” (Acts 4: 12). All, 
een therefore, that remains unrelated to the historical Jesus Christ re- 
rise mains in sin and unfaith. Truth about ultimate reality (God) does 
ogy not come in every “theonomous”’ or religious situation, as Tillich 
ous | seems to suggest, but only in relation to Jesus Christ, for he is the 
re- Truth, and no one comes to the Father except through him (John 


am- } 14: 6). Or, if one preferred (and Tillich emphatically does not take 


hy,’ this alternative), one could say that “theonomous” attitudes and in- 
Til- sights are not available simply to faith-in-general, but only to faith 
sail in Jesus Christ. 

istian The relation between theology and philosophy thus becomes much 


more complicated. ‘Tillich’s notion of theonomy succeeds in relat- 
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ing secular attitudes with religious attitudes, but this is only part of 
the problem. If philosophy is to be brought into significant rela- 
tionship with Christian theology (and not just some kind of theology- 
in-general), it is necessary to find a way of relating the universal prin- 
ciples and structure of being which an ahistorical philosophy (be it 
autonomous or theonomous) seeks to set forth, with the claim that 
reality and truth come to man in some exclusive way in that particu- 
lar configuration of historical events called Jesus Christ. 

In some of his early work Tillich saw the far-reaching significance 
of this problem * and tried to work out categories for dealing with 
it. It is indicative, however, of the more recent tendencies toward 
ontology in Tillich’s development that much of his discussion of the 
problem of history must be drawn from early essays which also, sig- 
nificantly enough, have a more confessional ring.** ‘Tillich’s early 
thought on this problem seems to have grown out of his grappling 
with Troeltsch’s historicism.*” 

The problem of the relation between theology and philosophy 
here arises out of the fact that in Biblical thought there is a different 
conception of the nature of truth than in classical Greek thought. 


“Doing the truth,” “being of the truth,” “the truth has become,” “I 
am the truth”—all these combinations of words indicate that truth 
in Christianity is something which happens, something which is 
bound to a special place, to a special time, to a special personality. 
Truth is something new, something which is done by God in his- 
tory, and, because of this, something which is done in the individual 
life. . . . In Greek thought truth is the manifestation of the eternal, 
immovable essence of things. In Christianity truth is the new cre- 


85 “The fundamental question in philosophy and theology today lies in a proper under- 
standing of our historical existence.” Interpretation of History, p. viii. Cf. Kingdom of God 
and History. Church, Community, and State Series (London: Allen & Unwin, 1938), p. 106. 

36 See “Kairos and Logos” and “The Interpretation of History and the Idea of Christ” in 
Interpretation of History, and “Philosophy and Fate” in The Protestant Era. The suggestion 
that Tillich was more theologically-historically oriented in his earlier period and is more 
ontologically oriented now, does not hold perfectly, since both tendencies are present in both 
periods, but it certainly is significant that most of Tillich’s essays on the problem of history 
are relatively early, and this has not been an important theme in his more recent writing, 
while strictly ontological discussions found far less place in earlier writings than they do now. 

The present essay on Tillich was written before the publication of volume II of the Sys- 
tematic Theology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957). In this volume, which is 
devoted to Christology, Tillich presents his most recent reflections on the relations of history, 
faith, and theology. This latest statement does nothing to alter my view that Tillich has 
steadily been moving away from historically oriented thinking toward a kind of gnosticism; 
on the contrary, it appears to me fully to confirm this view. 

37 See Kairos, zur Geisteslage und Geisteswendung (Darmstadt: Otto Reichl Verlag, 1926), 
pp- 1 ff.; “Troeltsch: Versuch einer geistesgeschichtlichen Wiirdigung,” Kantstudien (1923), 
29: 351 ff.; “Troeltsch, Historismus und seine Probleme,” Theologische Literaturzeitung 
(1924), pp. 26 ff. 
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ation, realizing itself in history. Therefore, in Christianity the op- 
posite of truth is lie, and not—as it was in Greece—opinion.* 


If it were possible to develop a conception of truth which would 
bridge this gap between the Greek and Biblical views, it might be 
possible to go a long way toward an adequate solution of the prob- 
lem of the relation between theology and philosophy. The solution 
must take account both of the (theological) claim that truth is some- 
how bound to history and to specific historical events and the (philo- 
sophical) insistence on a kind of validity that transcends the arbitrary 
character of every limited and parochial historical perspective. 
Tillich approached this problem from both sides simultaneously. 
On the one hand he insisted with historicism that ‘“‘absolute” truth 
is never available to man, that all of man’s insights are historically 
conditioned and have their real meaning in relation to the historical 
situation out of which they arise. In this sense ideas, and philoso- 
phy itself, can be said to stand in the movement of historical fate. 


The idea stands in fate which finally means that our perception of 
the idea is not flight from existence to the idea, not approximation of 
existence to the idea, but the fate of the idea in existence. Our 
knowledge itself is not only an expression; it is at the same time a 
realization of the fate of the idea.*® 


On the other hand Tillich attempted to develop the notion of truth 
arising out of the Biblical ciaims about revelation. Revelation is 
characterized by being the appropriate ‘word of God” (Truth) for 
a given concrete historical situation. 


At any time the revelation must do something special. ‘There is not 
only one revelation. ‘There is revelation adapted to the situation— 
first that of Paradise; then that of the elected nation; then that of the 
followers of Christ; and, sometimes, that of the Divine Spirit.“ 


Tillich develops this notion of truth as appropriate to one time but 
not necessarily to all times through his concept of Kairos. 


Kairos means “‘filled time,” the concrete historical moment and in 
the prophetic sense the ‘fullness of time,” the breaking in of the 
eternal into time. Kairos is therefore not a moment filled in just 


38 Shaking of the Foundations (New York: Scribners, 1948), pp. 116-117. Cf. Protestant 
Era, pp. 30-31. 

eo of History, p. 169; cf. pp. 165-166. See also, Protestant Era, “Philosophy 
and Fate.” 

404 History of Christian Thought (privately published transcription of lectures delivered 
at Union Seminary during the Spring Term, 1953), p. 44. Cf. “Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion,” Christendom (1935), 1: 164 ff.; Systematic Theology, pp. 137 ff. 
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any way, the changing bit of temporal play, but it is the time insofar 
as it is filled with absolute meaningfulness, insofar as it is destiny. A 
time viewed as Kairos means that it is viewed in the sense of an in- 
escapable decision, an unavoidable responsibility, it means that it is 
viewed in the spirit of the prophets.* 

Knowledge born in the situation of the Kairos then is not knowledge 
growing out of accidental arbitrary events of a period but out of 
the period’s basic significance. . . . True knowledge is not absolute 
knowledge . . . on the contrary, true knowledge is knowledge born 
of the Kairos, that is, of the fate of the time, of the point at which 
time is disturbed by eternity.* 

The more deeply a man is rooted in the Kairos (the creative moment 
of time) the better is he able to reach the Logos (universal truth).** 


This notion of Kairos—truth which is bound to a concrete histori- 
cal situation, but nevertheless is the truth for that situation with all 
the normative demands that “absolute truth” supposedly makes **— 
sets the problem of the relation of philosophy and theology in a new 
light. For the question of the historical situation in which the truth 
is apprehended now becomes quite as important as the “truth” elab- 
orated therein. The validity of any claim, be it philosophical or 
theological, is here understood to be a function of the Kairos from 
which it emerged,** and the question of whether there is (or was) 
some particular point in history where final truth becomes trans- 
parent to man becomes an appropriate and very important question. 

This analysis of truth and history suggests that philosophy and 
theology could be related to each other in and through the develop- 
ment of a philosophy of history and man’s historicity. Such a phi- 
losophy would attempt to analyze and comprehend such questions as 
the nature of truth if it is historically relative; whether it is possible 
meaningfully to compare truths from different situations; whether it 
is possible to speak of an “absolute” truth if all truth is born of a 
concrete Kairos, or conversely, whether it is possible to avoid the 
notion of absoluteness, even though truth is thus relative. And such 

41 Kairos, zur Geisteslage und Geisteswendung, p. 8. 

42 Interpretation of History, p. 174. 

43 “Nietzsche and the Bourgeois Spirit,” Journal of History of Ideas (1945), 6: 309. 

44 According to Tillich it is in Joachim of Flora that there first appears explicit recogni- 
tion “that truth is not absolute, but is valid for its time—bonum et necessarium in suo tem- 
pore—the good and necessary according to its time. This is dynamic truth. It is the idea of 


a truth which changes in history, according to the general situation.” A History of Christian 
Thought, p. 147. 

45 From this point of view ontology would be at best a description of the structures of 
being to be found in a given historical situation, as apprehended within that situation, and 
no claims could be made about the eternal finality of these structures. This sort of thinking 
leads ultimately in the direction of Collingwood’s notion of metaphysics as essentially an his- 
torical science. See Essay on Metaphysics (London: Oxford, 1940), Pt. I. Tillich himself 


never adopted this formulation. 
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a philosophy, of course, could not avoid asking the question of the 
standpoint, the Kairos, from which it itself is formulated. The tra- 
ditional philosophical problems would here all reappear, but now 
analyzed and treated from a point of view that takes man’s historicity 
seriously. 

Now the significant thing for our purposes about this reformula- 
tion of the basic philosophical questions is that in this form they are 
very closely related to certain problems in Christian theology, espe- 
cially those grounded directly in Christology. For the whole prob- 
lem of Christology centers around the attempt to understand what 
it means to say that final truth, meaning, and reality comes to man 
through Jesus of Nazareth. As Tillich has said, ‘““T'o develop Chris- 
tology means to describe the concrete point at which something ab- 
solute appears in history and provides it with meaning and pur- 
pose... .*° Ina very real sense, the whole elaborate structure of 
Christian theology can be understood as an attempt to take seriously 
the notion that ultimate reality (God) is encountered primarily 
in history, in concrete historical events and persons and decisions. 
Thus, although the historically oriented philosophy which we have 
here postulated might not be explicitly Christian, it would be deal- 
ing with the same kind of problems with which Christian theology 
must grapple. Such a philosophy could understand in some measure 
why uniqueness is claimed for Christ and what it means to make 
such a claim, and such a philosophy could comprehend why the com- 
mitment to this one concrete historical event—Jesus Christ—has a 
kind of absoluteness. Real and fruitful communication could there- 
fore occur between a philosophy thus historically oriented and Chris- 
tian theology. 

What, now, would be the relationship between philosophy and 
theology if developed in terms of a philosophy that takes the his- 
torical character of truth seriously? Unfortunately Tillich never 
worked out the implications of his doctrine of Kairos in this direc- 
tion. Instead, in his hands this notion tends to develop in the same 
direction as the notion of theonomy, that is, into a universal prin- 
ciple, one no doubt useful for interpreting every historical situation, 
but not itself subject to history. 


“Kairos,” the “fulness of time,” according to the New Testament use 
of the word, describes the moment in which the eternal breaks into 
the temporal, and the temporal is prepared to receive it. What hap- 


46 Interpretation of History, p. 243. 
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pened in the one unique kairos, the appearance of Jesus as the Christ, 
1.e., as the center of history, may happen in a derived form again and 
again in the process of time, creating centers of lesser importance. 
. . - In each kairos the “Kingdom of God is at hand,” for it is a 
world-historical, unrepeatable, unique decision for and against the 
unconditional. Every kairos is, therefore, implicitly the universal 
kairos and an actualization of the unique kairos, the appearance of 
the Christ.* 


Although Tillich refers to the uniqueness of Christ here, it is a very 
serious question in what sense he is really unique. Rather, he would 
appear to be the outstanding embodiment of an eternal principle, 
the principle of the true relationship between infinite and finite, God 
and man.** In an earlier essay Tillich pointed out that if one takes 
history seriously one can talk significantly only of one unique center 
of history which is the source of meaning for one’s own existence. 
Although verbally it is possible to speak of several centers of history, 
“such a possibility is purely abstract. It is conceived outside of his- 
torical consciousness and is therefore untrue insofar as historical con- 
sciousness is constituted.” *° It is not at all clear why the same 
should not be said for the notion of Kairos, if, indeed, it is a notion 
rooted in a historical conception of truth. But, the historical point 


47 The Protestant Era, pp. xix, 47. All of Tillich’s notions which start out as historical 
conceptions seem to go over too easily into eternally valid ideas. Thus the “Protestant prin- 
ciple” which begins as an interpretation of the essential character of historical Protestantism, 
turns out to be “a universally significant principle. This principle, in which one side of the 
divine-human relationship is expressed, is effective in all periods of history; it is indicated in 
the great religions of mankind; it has been powerfully pronounced by the Jewish prophets; 
it is manifest in the picture of Jesus as the Christ. . . . This principle is not a special reli- 
gious or cultural idea; it is not subject to the changes of history; it is not dependent on the 
increase or decrease of religious experience or spiritual power. It is the ultimate criterion 
of all religious and all spiritual experiences; it lies at their base, whether they are aware of 
it or not. . . . We do not know the destiny . . . of Protestantism. . . . We do . . . know the 
Protestant principle, its eternal significance, and its lasting power in all periods of history 
. . . the Protestant principle is everlasting.” Ibid., pp. xi-xii, xxix. (Italics mine.) Again, 
Tillich can define the Church in such a way as to lose contact with the historical reality en- 
tirely: “. . . the Church is more than the Christian Churches and their precursors. The 
Church is the community of those partly visible and partly invisible, who live in the light 
of the ultimate meaning of existence, whether in expectation or reception. The Church, 
understood in this way, is the power which gives meaning to historical life as a whole.” 
Kingdom of God and History, p. 121; cf. Interpretation of History, pp. 234 ff.; The Protestant 
Era, p. xxi. Significantly, neither of the “Two Types of Philosophy of Religion” (Union 
Seminary Quarterly Review, 1946, 1: 3-13), under which Tillich suggests all philosophies of 
religion can be subsumed, makes history a fundamental category, and this means that for 
Tillich the historical side of Christian theology must ultimately be subsumed under an 
ahistorical ontology. 

48 This somewhat tentative statement, written before volume II of the Systematic Theol- 
ogy was published, seems to be definitely confirmed by the Christological position which 
Tillich has now finally set forth. 

49 Interpretation of History, p. 251. That Tillich has not entirely lost this historically- 
conscious orientation is evident from his discussion of the necessary finality of any revelation 
which one takes seriously. See Systematic Theology, p. 132. 
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of view in which the notion of Kairos began appears lost in a new 
absolutism. ‘This fate of the idea of Kairos in Tillich’s hands is 
indicative of ‘Tillich’s entire development, away from historically 
oriented thinking, toward ahistorical attempts to delineate super- 
historical principles. 

Although historicist elements still show themselves occasionally in 
Tillich’s writing, the suggestion implicit in the idea of Kairos of a 
new way to understand the relationship between theology and phi- 
losophy has disappeared in Tillich’s later writings. Instead he has 
defined his position first in terms of the ahistorical distinction be- 
tween autonomous and theonomous philosophizing and later by 
means of the method of correlation,®® moving finally, as we have 
seen, into a kind of ontologizing (for example, in The Courage to 
Be) which has forgotten the conditioning of history almost entirely.” 
Thus, although there are many potentially fruitful suggestions about 
the relation between philosophy and theology in Tillich’s work— 
especially in his early more experimental essays on the problem of 
history—Tillich never succeeds in stating or following through with 
a position at once consistent and yet doing full justice to the his- 
torical orientation of theology. 


IV 


One can still ask, however, what the relationship between Chris- 
tian theology and an historically oriented philosophy might be. 
Such an historical philosophy would be very heavily indebted to 
Christian theology and the Christian faith generally for setting for 
it many of its problems, both ontological and epistemological, and 
for a long tradition of discussion of these problems. ‘This is so be- 
cause only in Christian theologizing (and in thought radically de- 


50It must be admitted, however, that the method of correlation (if not understood, as 
above, as primarily the correlation between philosophy and theology) can be understood in 
historically oriented terms, and sometimes Tillich seems to do so. Thus, in the opening 
sentences of his Systematic Theology he says: “A theological system is supposed to satisfy two 
basic needs: the statement of the truth of the Christian message and the interpretation of 
this truth for every new generation. Theology moves back and forth between two poles, the 
eternal truth of its foundation and the temporal situation in which the eternal truth must 
be received.” Even in this statement, however, which seems to admit the historically in- 
volved situation of “every new generation,” it seems to be implied that the theologian has 
access to some kind of “eternal truth” not really involved in history at all. 

51 The fact that Tillich suggests in this volume that different kinds of anxiety have been 
characteristic of different periods of Western history, should not lead one to think that his- 
tory is here being taken seriously. For Tillich’s central point here is that in all of these 
periods, indeed in every possible human being and every possible period, is anxiety—‘the 
state in which a being is aware of its possible non-being” (p. 33)—part of the structure of 
human existence as such. 
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pendent on the Christian tradition) has there been any attempt to 
grapple with the problem of history in metaphysical terms. In 
Greek thought and Eastern thought and their descendants, where 
nature, being, and the One are the fundamental categories, history 
is not taken with sufficient seriousness to make this possible. One 
would find in this historical philosophy, then, discussion of prob- 
lems paralleling in many ways the Church’s discussion of Christology, 
eschatology, the Trinity, providence, revelation, the sacraments, and 
so forth. Furthermore, such an historical orientation would be able 
to do better justice to the theological notions of sin and Fall than do 
Tillich’s ahistorical categories of autonomy and theonomy.” 

Despite the similarity of problems this would not, however, be a 
“Christian philosophy,” that is, a philosophy which attempted to 
explicate and defend in philosophical terms the basic affirmations of 
the Christian faith. For in this historical philosophy that which is 
concrete and specific for Christian faith would necessarily be treated 
in abstract and general terms. ‘Thus, instead of showing how Christ 
is the center of history, the concern here would be to show how every 
philosophical perspective finds its focus and meaning in a historical 
event which is the center of history—the Christ—for it.** Inasmuch 
as the questions discussed by such a philosophy—and specifically, the 
emphasis on history as the point at which man encounters that which 
is ultimately real—are derived from Christian claims, this would be 
a philosophy dependent (historically, at least) on the Christian faith. 
But beyond this such a philosophy would be as free and universal as 
any other—even more so, for in this case a real attempt would be 
made to understand historical reality, something most philosophies 
have ignored. In part this attempt would involve showing the his- 
torical rootage of all of man’s thought, including that which does 
not take history seriously. 

Christian theology, in a way, could be considered as a concrete 
specification—it would claim to be the true one!—of such an his- 
torical philosophy. At first thought this may seem to subordinate 
theology to philosophy in a manner not unlike Schleiermacher’s 
placing of theology under philosophy of religion. In this case, how- 
ever, the autonomy of theology would not be threatened (as Barth 


52 For brief discussion of the relation of the notions of sin and the Fall to the overall 
roblem of history, see my article, “The Imago Dei as Man’s Historicity,” Journal of Reli- 
gion (1956), 36: 157-168. : 
53 The example is drawn from Tillich’s own early essay on “The Interpretation of His- 
tory and the Idea of Christ,” Interpretation of History, pp. 242-265. 
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has shown was the case with Scheiermacher’s program), for the phi- 
losophy under which theology would here be subsumed itself grows 
out, as we have seen, of a generalizing of the affirmations of Christian 
faith. “This philosophy would, therefore, already be determined by 
the Christian perspective in its fundamental orientation. As Tillich 
has said in reference to his own use of the (philosophical) category of 
the center of history: 


In calling Christ the centre of history we do not apply a general cate- 
gory to a special case, but we apply a category which is found through 
the analysis of the significance of Christ (in Christian faith) to Christ; 
we return to Christ what we have taken from Him.™ 


The case would be similar with the other basic categories of such an 
historical philosophy. 

Thus the autonomy and freedom of both theology and philosophy 
would be preserved. Theology would attempt to set forth as mean- 
ingfully and systematically as possible the contents of the Christian 
faith insofar as they are intellectually expressible; philosophy would 
seek to understand the nature of reality as such, but would take seri- 
ously the claim that reality as such is known only or primarily in and 
through history. Such a philosophy would have to defend its analy- 
sis at all points in the arena of philosophical disputation and it would 
thus be potentially in conversation with every other philosophical 
position on all important philosophical problems; but simultane- 
ously such a philosophy would be able to enter into significant dis- 
cussion with Christian theology on every major theological affirma- 
tion. ‘Thus, on the one hand, this philosophy would be oriented 
sufficiently toward the Christian perspective to make possible in- 
sight into the theological significance of the variety of philosophical 
problems and positions; on the other hand, it would make possible 
an understanding of the philosophical significance of the various 
affirmations of Christian faith. 

It would seem that a viable solution to the problem of the re- 
lation between philosophy and theology might be found in the 
development of such an historically oriented philosophy. It is to 
be regretted that Tillich, whose early thought was so pregnant with 
suggestions along this line, has moved increasingly toward an a-his- 
torical idealistic kind of ontologizing which precludes his coming to 
grips as sharply with the most difficult issues here as he earlier did. 


54 Kingdom of God and History, p. 118. 














REVIEW OF TILLICH’S SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY, VOL. II 


By Gesorce S. HENDRY 


ILLICH’S Systematic Theology has now outgrown the two 

volumes originally projected, and a third will be needed to 

complete it. It is, therefore, not yet apparent how all the 
parts of the system will be finally locked into position, and a further 
suspension of judgment on its significance will be required; for it is 
in his theology of the third article (and the topics reserved for the 
third volume fall into this group) that the definitive answers to some 
of the questions raised by his theology of the first and second articles 
may have to be sought. Nevertheless, the volume now issued * 
offers a substantial and important installment of the system, and it 
will add eagerness and excitement to the expectation of the third. 
It is devoted entirely to the second and central article of the faith, 
namely, the Christian salvation, and it is unquestionably the most 
profound, searching, and provocative treatment of the theme that 
has appeared in English for a long time. 


I 


Tillich refers at the beginning to the critical discussion of his the- 
ology which has been taking place since the publication of his first 
volume six years ago, and he attempts to clarify and defend his posi- 
tion on some of the points raised by his critics, especially those who 
contributed to the volume on his theology in the “Library of Living 
Theology.” He defends his definition of God as being-itself on the 
ground that it takes us beyond both naturalism and supernaturalism. 
Supernaturalism, which locates God in the attic of the universe, 
merely projects the categories of finitude and makes God a being 
alongside other beings. Naturalism, which identifies God with the 
universe, fails to take account of the infinite distance between the 
universe of finite things and their infinite ground. 

* Systematic Theology, Volume II, Existence and the Christ, by Paul Tillich. 187 pp. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1957. $4.50. 
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But if Tillich goes beyond naturalism, it is in much less measure 
than he goes beyond supernaturalism. He has in fact suggested 
“ecstatic naturalism” as a possible description of his position; for the 
transcendence of God, who, as being-itself, is the creative ground of 
being and at the same time infinitely transcends it, coincides with 
the self-transcendence of the finite world, which points beyond itself. 
Since, however, there is no other world to which it can point, this 
beyond is within; it is a dimension of depth which discloses itself in 
the Fall of the world; for the freedom of God to stand against the 
world is equated with the finite freedom of the creature to turn away 
from its essential unity with the creative ground of its being. Does 
this not mean that Tillich has merely moved transcendence from the 
supernatural to the infranatural, and, in addition, made it contin- 
gent in the process? 

With supernaturalism the idea of a divine act of creation must also 
go by the board; it is replaced by a divine attribute of creativity. 
The consequence is that Tillich has difficulty in establishing a clear 
distinction between Creation and the Fall. Fallenness, or estrange- 
ment, appears to be characteristic of created existence as such. The 
difficulty was raised by Reinhold Niebuhr in his contribution to the 
symposium on Tillich’s theology, and Tillich makes a brief reply 
here. Of course, he rejects the idea of a historical or prehistorical 
state of original righteousness; but when he seeks to establish the es- 
sential goodness of creation in the fact that man, while he is born 
into a state of estrangement, affirms it in acts of freedom which imply 
guilt and responsibility, this might be interpreted as implying an 
attenuation of the fallenness of creation in the direction of the 
Roman Catholic doctrine. 


II 


The main themes of the volume are, in traditional terminology, 
the doctrines of sin and salvation, in Tillich’s language, existence 
and the Christ. Existentialism appears to Tillich in the same light 
as Greek philosophy did to some of the early Fathers, a praeparatio 
evangelica, which does half of the theologian’s work for him. The 
existentialist analysis of the human predicament is said to have 
helped to rediscover the classical interpretation of human existence, 
and in his own development of the theme he makes extensive use of 
existentialist conceptuality. Above all, the concept of estrangement 
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(which, ironically enough, was coined by Hegel) furnishes the most 
important tool for the reinterpretation of the Christian concept of 
sin, which has worn thin through constant use, until its meaning has 
been reduced to an immoral act. Estrangement cannot entirely re- 
place sin, which points accusingly to man’s personal responsibility. 
But estrangement points to the element of tragic universality in the 
human predicament, and it expresses this better than the traditional 
concept of original sin. It comprises the various elements which 
appear in the Biblical picture of man’s fallen condition, estrange- 
ment from God, from his fellowman, and from himself; and it pro- 
vides a framework within which the elements which have been prom- 
inent in the theological analysis of sin, unbelief, pride, and con- 
cupiscence, can be meaningfully related. 

Estrangement is not itself a Biblical word, but if “the word of 
reconciliation” is the Biblical answer to it, this would cast doubt on 
Tillich’s view that reconciliation presupposes a unity with God of 
such a nature that separate selfhood or individual personality falls 
under the category of estrangement. When he interprets creation 
in terms of the transition from essence to existence, he distinguishes 
between creation, which is essentially good, and ‘“‘actualization,” 
which marks the stage of existential distortion. It is to the latter 
stage that selfhood belongs; for “in order to have a self which can 
not only be loved but can love God, one’s center must already have 
left the divine center to which it belongs and in which self-love and 
love to God are united” (p. 48). In his preface Tillich repudiates 
in advance the kind of criticism which insinuates that he has sur- 
rendered the substance of the Christian message because he uses an 
untraditional terminology. But, however Christian he may be in 
intent (as all heretics have been), he cannot prevent his readers from 
shying at what looks suspiciously like an attempt to put Hindu wine 
into Christian bottles. 


Ill 


Tillich opposes the traditional division of the doctrines of the 
person and the work of Christ; for Christology is a function of soteri- 
ology and is ultimately determined by the question of salvation. 
The Christian message is that Jesus is the Christ, and ‘“‘the Christ” is 
not a proper name but a symbol of the New Being. The message is 
that the New Being is present in Jesus as the Christ under the condi- 
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tions of existence and has overcome existential estrangement. Sim- 
ilarly, the other titles which are given to Jesus in the New Testament, 
such as Son of man, Son of God, and Logos, are to be understood as 
symbols which point to this paradox. Tillich repeatedly deplores 
their distortion by popular superstition, encouraged by theological 
literalism and supernaturalism, into descriptive titles of a transcend- 
ent and pre-existent being who, once upon a time, was sent down 
from his heavenly home and transmuted into a man. He is particu- 
larly chary of the term “incarnation”; for to say that God became 
man, he maintains, must mean that God ceased to be what he was 
and was changed into something else (though he refrains from citing 
any reputable theologian who took it to mean this), and he finds the 
idea of the transmutation of a divine being into a human being 
pagan and superstitious. He would admit the term only as an in- 
terpretation of the Johannine statement that “the Logos became 
flesh,” and only if the Logos is understood as the universal principle 
of self-manifestation. 

The task of theology is to “‘de-literalize” (Tillich prefers this word 
to the ambiguous “demythologize’’) all these terms and recover their 
symbolic meaning; for their literalistic connotations not only make 
the reality of the Christ into an absurd story, they tend by their 
supernaturalism to obscure or to remove one of the decisive elements 
in this reality, namely, the subjection of the Christ to the conditions 
of existence and his participation in man’s existential predicament. 
It is “the loss of the Jesus-character of Jesus as the Christ,” or, in 
traditional language, the loss of his full humanity, that Tillich sees 
as the great danger against which Christology has to guard. It was 
the presence of this danger in the ancient Church that led to the 
formulation of the Christological dogma. “Popular and monastic 
piety was not satisfied with the message of the eternal unity of God 
and man appearing under the conditions of estrangement. . . . They 
wanted a God, walking on earth, participating in history, but not 
involved in the conflicts of existence and the ambiguities of life” (p. 
144). This kind of piety was the mainspring of the monophysitic 
tendency which was represented in the school of Alexandria and 
which might have prevailed in the Church, had it not been for the 
vigorous opposition of the school of Antioch. The incarnational 
type of Christology, represented by the Alexandrians, must be in- 
terpreted in terms of the adoptionist type, represented by the Anti- 
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ochians; and this is what the Council of Chalcedon attempted to do. 
Tillich defends the Church Fathers against the charge that they dis- 
torted the substance of the Christian message by their use of Greek 
concepts. He maintains, on the contrary, that their use of these 
concepts—which were the only ones available at the time—preserved 
the message from distortion through the literalistic interpretation of 
the Christological symbols. The doctrine of the two natures con- 
served both the Jesus-character and the Christ-character of Jesus as 
the Christ, that is, both his total participation in the conditions of 
existence and his victory over existential estrangement. 

Though the Chalcedonian definition protected the substance of 
the Christian message against the immediate threat, however, the 
fact that it was able to do so only by an accumulation of paradoxes 
points to the inadequacy of the conceptual framework used. Many 
will agree with Tillich that the basic inadequacy of the classical 
Christology lies in the term “‘nature’’—although it may be remarked 
that in his demonstration of this inadequacy Tillich ignores the fact 
that the Christological dogma spoke, not of a natural union, but of 
a hypostatic union of two natures. ‘The task of theology is to find 
new forms in which the Christological substance of the past can be 
expressed; and Tillich replaces the static-essential concept of nature 
by the dynamic-relational concept of an eternal unity of God and 
man in a state of essentiality or potentiality within the divine life 
which became actualized through finite freedom in Jesus as the 
Christ. 

With characteristic openness Tillich recognizes that his Christo- 
logical construction has more of an adoptionist than an incarnational 
flavor, and his attempt to remove this impression only strengthens it. 
His equation of the Christological paradox with the paradox of 
justification would seem—like Donald Baillie’s very similar use of 
the paradox of grace—to erase the distinction, so vital to the New 
Testament, between those who become sons of God by adoption, 
and him who is the Son of God by “nature” and through whom they 
receive their adoption. The same has to be said of his soteriology. 
Salvation is defined as participation in the New Being in Jesus as 
the Christ, and this is intended as a comprehensive framework for 
the various elements in the Biblical picture of salvation. But the 
principle of participation, as used by Tillich, gives a monopoly, or 
at least a priority, to the preposition in over the other prepositions 
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which are used in this context in the New Testament. In Christ 
is certainly Pauline, but Paul’s in Christ derives its meaning and its 
power from a prior through Christ, and this seems to be lacking in 
Tillich. 


IV 


These difficulties point back to the fundamental difficulty of Til- 
lich’s theology, which lies in his conception of God and the relation 
of God to the world. The reading of this volume strengthens the 
impression that this conception forms a bed of Procrustes which the 
Christian message has to be trimmed to fit. No doubt, the surgery 
is brilliant, and the scars are well concealed; some readers of this 
volume may feel that Tillich is much more “Christian” than his 
earlier writings had led them to suppose—and, indeed, if this review 
has not made it sufficiently clear that the volume contains much that 
is valuable and instructive, let it do so now. But somehow there is 
a difference between the appearance of the New Being in Jesus as 
the Christ and the divine event which the New Testament hails as 
the new creation. One is an ontological mystery which ‘demands 
the ability of radical abstraction” (p. 11), the other is an evangelical 
mystery which sets the angels singing. And this points back again to 
the question of Tillich’s method of correlation and the problem of 
maintaining the balance between the existentialist question and the 
theological answer. In all marriages one partner tends to predom- 
inate. The question is: has Tillich wedded theology to existential- 
ism or existentialism to theology? Is he giving us an existentialist 
theology, or a theological existentialism? 








THE BYZANTINE CHURCH AND THE 
PRESENTNESS OF THE PAST 


By GLANVILLE Downey 


\ 5 J HEN Edwin Hatch (1835-1889) delivered his Hibbert 

Lectures in 1888, The Influence of Greek Ideas and 

Usages upon the Christian Church, his analysis of the 
Greek influence, a new concept to some of his uearers, met with a 
mixed reception. Hatch’s friend A. M. Fairbairn, who saw the 
lectures through the press after Hatch’s untimely death in 1889, ex- 
presses himself guardedly in his preface to the printed edition. His 
half-apologetic allusions to the dead scholar’s learning, and to his 
not wholly realized promise, make it plain that there must have been 
people who were shocked by a study that might tend to obscure the 
real character of Christianity, or to show that Christianity had been 
seriously modified by the Greek influence... To hearers who did 
not share Hatch’s individual and originative mind, and his wide 
reading in classical and patristic Greek literature, the revelation of 
the extent to which “Greek ideas and usages” had become a natural 
part of Christian tradition might indeed have seemed startling and 
even dangerous. Hatch himself was not convinced that the Greek 
contribution to Christian thought was altogether a good thing, but 
his reservations on this subject, as expressed in the final lecture, were 
perhaps lost from sight in the large collection of material which he 
had built up. 

Yet it is a real tribute to Hatch—whose Bampton Lectures in 1881, 
The Organization of the Early Christian Churches, also aroused con- 
troversy—that his book is now reprinted, sixty-seven years after its 
original appearance. It not only remains the fundamental book on 
the subject, but, as its recent editor, Frederick C. Grant, remarks, 
it has become a part of ‘‘a select group of classic works of pure learn- 
ing.” ? 


1E. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church (London, 
1890), pp. ix-x. This Preface is not reprinted in the recent reissue of the book, cited in the 
following note. 

2E. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas on Christianity. Foreword with New Notes and 
a Bibliography by Frederick C. Grant (New York, Harper Torchbooks, 1957). The quotation 
is from Dr. Grant’s Foreword, p. vii. Attention should be called to the abbreviated title 
given to the new edition. 
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What was new, startling, and even shocking in Hatch’s day is taken 
for granted now, and the reprinting of his book may serve to remind 
us of how much Christians in the Western and Protestant tradition 
have learned about the classical element in Greek Christianity and 
its significance for us. Everyone who is acquainted with the Byzan- 
tine Church knows the special pride which that Church took in be- 
ing the custodian and teacher of the Scriptures; and all students of 
Byzantine history know the great care which the Church took to pre- 
serve it classical Greek literary heritage. ‘There is still, however, as 
there was in Hatch’s time, difference of opinion as to the value and 
the propriety of the Christian assimilation of the Hellenic tradition.* 
Some thinkers deplore the classical Greek accretions in terminology, 
modes of thought, and pre-Christian parallels to Christian ethics and 
ideals. ‘They see all these as additions and alterations which tend to 
obscure the simple and basic teaching of Jesus Christ as set forth in 
the New Testament. These students may look upon emphasis on 
the Greek element in Christianity as implying disparagement of the 
Hebrew heritage. 

On the other side there are observers who feel that Christianity, 
in order to make its way among Gentiles in the Graeco-Roman 
world, necessarily had to adopt the Hellenic vocabulary and modes 
of thought. The adoption was inevitable, it is pointed out, because 
these were the only terms in which the educated citizens of the 
Graeco-Roman civilization of those days, trained in the educational 
system begun in classical Greece and perfected in the Hellenistic 
period, could think of or discuss philosophical and religious ideas. 
If Christianity was to grow and fulfill its early mission among people 
whose schooling consisted of the study of the classic Greek authors, 
Christianity had no alternative.‘ 


I 


The debate, as Hatch was careful to point out, is by no means a 
modern one. The same opposing views, and the same arguments 
on both sides, are found in many of the ancient writers, especially in 
the fourth century of our era, when the sudden emancipation of the 


8 This difference of opinion has recently been discussed by G. Florovsky, “Faith and Cul- 
ture,” St. Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly, IV (1955-6), pp. 38-40. 
_ *On the classical educational system, see H. I. Marrou, A History of Education in An- 
tguity, transl. by G. Lamb (New York, 1956); with the review-essay by the present writer, 
‘Ancient Education,” Classical Journal, LII (1957), pp. 337-345. 
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Church and its rapid expansion brought educational and cultural 
problems which had not hitherto been encountered in quite such 
pressing terms.° Highly educated people would not believe that 
Christian teaching could be true, since some of the apostles were 
fishermen and probably illiterate—or at least very poorly educated. 
How could any cultivated and well-read person take seriously a new 
doctrine put forward by such men? Educated men in the reign of 
Constantine the Great, in the eastern part of the Roman Empire, 
could think of ethical religion only in the established terms of the 
Greek philosophy and dialectic in which they had been trained. At 
the same time, there were not yet enough Christian preachers and 
instructors who were prepared to meet educated pagans on their 
own intellectual level. Contemporary observers realized this, and 
saw that the lack of qualified teachers was retarding the spread of 
Christianity. Christian teachers were discovering, as teachers have 
always done, the truth of the observation, recorded by Aristotle, 
that all intellectual teaching is based upon what is previously known 
to the person taught.°® 

To some extent, these differences of opinion as to the value of the 
Greek element in Christianity, as they have been expressed in both 
ancient and modern times, have been due to the fact that—as one 
would expect—different men have viewed the problem differently. 
To pagans like Libanius of Antioch, the famous orator of the fourth 
century, and the Emperor Julian the Philosopher (361-363), the 
whole pagan way of life was one coherent unity. Its elements could 
not be detached from one another—or at least they would have no 
value if detached. Libanius expresses the common pagan view when 
he says that “literature and the worship of the gods are twin sisters.” ’ 
And of course there were many Christians, such as Tertullian, with 
his question “What has Athens to do with Jerusalem?”’, to whom 
paganism could only present the same aspect. 

On the other hand it was the merit of some Christian thinkers to 
perceive that there were universal elements in pagan ethical and 
philosophical thought—both in the teaching of right conduct and in 

5 These problems have been studied by the writer in an article, “Education in the Chris 
tian Roman Empire: Christian and Pagan Theories under Constantine and his Successors, 
Speculum, XXXII (1957), pp. 48-61. 

6 Aristotle, Anal. post., I, 1 (71a). On the lack of qualified Christian teachers in Con- 
stantine’s time, see Lactantius, Inst. div., V, 1-2; and cf. my article in Speculum, ibid., p. 55. 


7 Libanius, Orat., XVIII, 157. There is an English translation of this oration in C. W. 
King, Julian the Emperor (London, 1888), in which the passage cited occurs on p. 170. 
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the profound study of human nature which many of the Greek 
writers had achieved—which could be separated from pagan cult and 
religion, and integrated with Christianity, to the latter’s profit. 
Once this was understood, the way was open for Christian thought 
to take advantage of the elements in the pagan intellectual achieve- 
ment which could play a creative part in Christian education and 
speculation. From this time on, “paganism” and “‘Hellenism” came 
to be recognized among Christian thinkers as two quite different 
things, as they had not been previously. 

It was perfectly natural that Christian thinkers should have come 
to this understanding of the universal validity of the highest crea- 
tions of classical literature and philosophy. The Greek fathers, es- 
pecially the famous Cappadocians of the fourth century, had for the 
most part been educated in the classical tradition, and they knew 
enough of the world to see that Christianity could get real help from 
the classical tradition. It is significant that it was just at the time 
that the Cappadocian fathers were working out their ideas, that one 
of the last of the great pagan thinkers, Themistius (ca. 317—ca. 388), 
was pointing to the universal validity of Greek ethics and philosophy 
as an argument for the preservation of the pagan way of life. From 
his point of view, Hellenic thought, having been created first, was 
the genuine thing, and Christianity had only been a follower of 
something that already existed.* ‘Themistius himself (like his con- 
temporaries and friends, Libanius and the Emperor Julian) did not 
understand the Christian teaching. But his program illustrates the 
recognition, from the hostile camp, of what the contemporary Chris- 
tian thinkers had already perceived, from their own different point 
of view. 

The result, as is well known, was that after the initial period of 
hesitation, Christian thinkers made it plain that there was real profit 
and valuable ethical instruction to be derived from the study of clas- 
sical literature, if the obviously unsuitable parts of it were passed 
over. ‘There was also the practical consideration that any Christian 
who aspired to a public career had to have the classical rhetorical 
training which was at the basis of all public speaking and professional 
activity. ‘Thus there were laid the foundations of the classical edu- 

8A study of Themistius’ defense of paganism, originally delivered as one of the Bedell 
Lectures at Kenyon College in 1956, was published in the Harvard Theological Review, L 


(1957), 259-274. See also my article, “Education and Public Problems as Seen by Themistius,” 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, LXXXVI (1955), pp. 291-307. 
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cational system which is at the base of our own, though the classical 
ingredients, as such, are not always as prominent today as they once » ti 


were. | 

The Greek Church thus made the classical heritage, in its best as- / ; 
pects, a part of its own intellectual life. “Two recognitions are in- m 
volved here. First, many of the Greek Christian thinkers felt that p 
some of the classical writers, notably Plato, had propounded such , le 
teaching that they were entitled to be considered forerunners— st 
though only forerunners—of Christianity. Again, it was found that °  ¢h 
classical thought was after all sufficiently universal, and sufficiently di 


concerned with humanity, to be capable of being fitted into the 
Christian faith, whose roots were strong enough to permit it to take 
over and transform elements from the culture of the world in which 
it found itself. ‘The result made itself felt not only in speculation 
but in education and daily life. Great preachers like St. John 
Chrysostom made a thorough study—which all their hearers recog- 
nized as such—of Greek rhetoric. The Byzantine Empire saw to it 
that Greek learning and rhetoric were preserved, and it is thus that 
our own Greek classics have come down to us. 

Students of this transmission—and, more especially, some of its 
critics—have not always understood clearly two of the characteristic 
features of the process, namely the distinction which was carefully 
made between paganism and Hellenism, and the insistence upon the 
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unique value of the classical heritage and its superiority over the an 
efforts of lesser practitioners of later periods. When these two char- the 
acteristics are lost from sight, criticism of the intellectual tradition ha’ 
of the Greek Church results in the belief that it has given up its as, 
Gospel origins and its Hebrew heritage for an overlay of Hellenism, suc 
and that its allegedly exaggerated respect for the classical, in both sch 
literature and theology, has resulted in sterility. The evidence, 
however, seems plain; and a few typical examples will indicate what sid 
was really involved. anc 
I wa 

The Emperor Justinian (527-565) came to the throne after a | sini 
period when the Empire had suffered territorial losses and had been a 
sorely tried by heresies which had become linked with extreme na- - 
tionalist factions in Syria and Egypt. He immediately launched an 1 


ambitious program of territorial restoration (notably the reconquest 
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of North Africa and Italy) and the consolidation of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, both by the elimination of heresy and the suppression of 
paganism. Justinian himself was an admirer of classical antiquity 
and his program was essentially aimed at a recovery and re-establish- 
ment of the ancient strength of the Empire—a renovatio of the Im- 
peri'um Romanum.’ ‘The Emperor was interested in all forms of 
learning, including theology, and was so proud of his own prose 
style that he liked to write his own state papers, instead of entrusting 
the work to the government offices in charge of such affairs. He is 
described (though by a hostile writer) as being overly fond of read- 
ing his own documents aloud in public.” 

Constantinople during his reign saw a notable amount of literary 
activity, and as specimens of the production at the capital at this 
period we possess the important work of the historian Procopius of 
Caesarea and the poet Paulus Silentiarius, as well as the works of 
some of the poets of the Greek Anthology. It is very significant that 
Justinian had an equestrian statue of himself in the costume of 
Achilles set up in the Augustaeum, the great public square in Con- 
stantinople on which the Imperial Palace and the Church of St. 
Sophia stood.** ‘The statue, we are told, faced East, toward the land 
of Persia, and the emperor was shown with raised hand, forbidding 
the barbarians to advance. Achilles was chosen for this political 
symbolism evidently because he was one of the great classical heroes 
and also the first champion of the Greeks against the barbarians, in 
the Trojan War. It is surely characteristic that Justinian should 
have had himself represented as the ancient Greek hero rather than 
as, for example, Alexander the Great or one of the Roman emperors 
such as Augustus, Trajan, or Marcus Aurelius. Homer was still the 
school book of the eastern Empire. 

There was also distinguished literary and intellectual activity out- 
side the capital, both at Alexandria, an ancient center of scholarship 
and teaching, and the little coastal city of Gaza in Palestine, which 
was a notable center of Hellenism whose influence spread through- 


®The discussion of Justinian’s program offered here is drawn from a larger study, “Jus- 
tinian’s View of Christianity and the Greek Classics,” in the Anglican Theological Review, 
40 (1958), 13-22. Some of the political aspects of Justinian’s program have already been dis- 
cussed in my paper, “Justinian as Achilles,” Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, LXXI (1940), pp. 68-77. 

10 Procopius, Secret History, XIV, 3 ff. 

11 See the study of Justinian as Achilles cited above, n. 9. The equestrian statue is de- 
scribed by Procopius, De aedificiis, I, 2, 5-12. The edition of the De aedificiis in the Loeb 
Classical Library contains as frontispiece a reproduction of a mediaeval drawing of the statue. 
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out the Empire.** At Gaza there had grown up a local school, con- 
sisting of teachers, partly hired by the city of Gaza, partly working 
independently, who formed a circle devoted to the classical curricu- 
lum. There were public festivals, attracting visitors from all parts 
of the Graeco-Roman world, at which the teachers and their pupils 
gave displays of their learning and skill in composition, declaiming 
sometimes their own pieces, sometimes classical compositions. The 
emphasis in teaching was on the ancient authors and on the develop- 
ment of style. We know, for example, that the historian Procopius 
of Caesarea, who wrote in the manner of the classical historian Thu- 
cydides, had his training at Gaza.** 

The significant thing about this school, for our present study, is 
that the teachers were Christians and that most of them wrote on 
both religious and secular subjects. One of the leading personali- 
ties was Procopius of Gaza (not the same as Procopius of Caesarea). 
He had studied at Alexandria and then returned to Gaza to teach. 
He produced scholarly Biblical exegesis and polemical writings, as 
well as classical pieces such as a panegyric of the Emperor Anastasius 
(491-518), a rhetorical description of a mechanical clock which was 
one of the local wonders, prose descriptions of scenes of classical 
mythology, and similar writings in the ancient manner. His work 
was typical of that of his colleagues, and indeed the majority of the 
local professors seem to have been as much interested in theology 
and Biblical studies as in Greek prose style. All of these men, how- 
ever, were devoted to the classical educational tradition since they 
felt—as did all educators of the time—that the Greek tradition, cen- 
tering education on the study of man, was the best system available, 
and that it had proved its practical character. 

While the school at Gaza flourished, we also hear of the school at 
Athens, a much older center of learning than Gaza, where there were 
still academies which were direct descendants of those of classical 
Greece. It was here that some of the great Christian thinkers of the 
fourth century had received their training in Greek literature and 
rhetoric. Since the fourth century, however, Athens had been de- 
clining as a scholarly center, and in the time of Justinian we no 


12On the school of Gaza, see K. Seitz, Die Schule von Gaza (Dissertation, Heidelberg, 
1892); and W. von Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, ed. 6, part II, vol. 2 
(Munich, 1924), pp. 1028-1033 (by W. Schmid). See also my study of Justinian in the Angli- 
can Theological Review. A new monographic study of the school of Gaza is needed. 

13 G. Moravesik, Die byzantinischen Quellen der Geschichte der Tiirkvélker (Budapest, 


1942), p. 302. 
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longer hear of distinguished authors as having been trained at 
Athens. In 529, two years after he became sole Emperor, Justinian 
issued his famous decree which resulted in the closing of the schools 
at Athens. Justinian did not, as some historians have understood, 
close the schools at Athens in the sense that such a statement would 
have today. He issued the decree which resulted in the closing, 
but it need not necessarily have had this effect. Justinian’s action 
is characteristic, and shows us what the Christian view of learning, 
and the Church’s conception of its responsibility, had become. 

Justinian was, in fact, the first emperor who seems to have felt 
himself in a position to carry to its logical conclusion the educational 
policy which had been implicit in the Christian decision to absorb 
and adapt the best parts of the classical Greek intellectual heritage. 
For some time, instruction in classical literature and philosophy con- 
tinued to be given by pagan teachers. Christians like St. John 
Chrysostom studied with pagan teachers like Libanius simply be- 
cause these teachers were at that time the best available. Justinian, 
however, felt strongly that this practice was both anomalous and 
dangerous. Obviously a pagan teacher might corrupt the minds of 
his Christian pupils. Likewise, it was not possible to teach the 
classics properly without showing their relation to Christian truth, 
and a pagan teacher who undertook to do this was not only dangerous 
but morally dishonest. Hence, early in his reign, Justinian issued 
decrees forbidding pagans and heretics to teach any subject. This 
was, in Justinian’s estimation, the only way in which he could hope 
to use education as an instrument in his campaign for the achieve- 
ment of religious unity and orthodoxy. 

The story of the schools at Athens is well known. The pagan 
professors refused to become Christians in order to save their jobs, 
and found refuge at the court of the Persian King (whence they 
eventually returned to the Roman Empire). It was as a consequence 
of this that the schools at Athens closed; and we hear of no effort to 
keep them going, by bringing Christian teachers to Athens. Ap- 
parently the schools were moribund anyway, and it looks as though 
the flourishing centers at Alexandria and Gaza could provide all the 
instruction that was needed. Indeed, from the point of view of 
Christian education,. Justinian’s action was even overdue. 

Thus it was that Justinian, himself a devout and theologically 
learned man, finally established the norm according to which the 
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Greek Church undertook to preserve the classical heritage as part 
of the larger Christian tradition with its Biblical roots. 


Ill 


As we know, Justinian did not succeed completely in either the 
elimination of heresy or the suppression of paganism; but after his 
time the Christian theory of education was established, and paganism 
took on a new character. An example of this will show what the 
real achievement of the Church had been. 

The sources both during and after Justinian’s time describe out- 
breaks of ‘‘paganism” in various parts of the Empire, both at Con- 
stantinople and in Syria, which were always suppressed promptly and 
without mercy. One such episode, in the 570’s, is related by two 
sources in some detail.** It appears that trouble developed at the 
city of Heliopolis (Baalbek) in Syria, where there was a strong pagan 
element in the population. The Christians claimed that they were 
actually in danger, and appealed for help to the emperor. A special 
commissioner was sent to Heliopolis to conduct an investigation. 
On being examined, some of the pagans gave the names of associates 
“in every district and city in their land, but especially in Antioch.” 
A man named Rufinus was said to be the pagan “high priest” there. 
Officers sent to arrest him found that he had gone to Edessa. ‘There 
the police found him leading a group in the performance of a pagan 
sacrifice. Rufinus, knowing the punishment he might expect, suc- 
ceeded in committing suicide on the spot, but his companions were 
forced to give the names of pagans whom they knew. Some of them 
accused Gregory, the Patriarch of Antioch, and a priest of Antioch 
named Eulogius, who later became Patriarch of Alexandria, of hav- 
ing been present at a pagan rite in Daphne, the suburb of Antioch, 
in which a boy was killed as a sacrificial victim. This accusation, 
when it became known, caused such a commotion in the city that 
Gregory did not dare leave his residence. The emperor ordered an 
investigation and Gregory cleared himself and was acquitted without 
difficulty, while his accusers, who had acted from motives of personal 
spite, were executed. 

Since the Patriarch of Antioch was involved, the episode made a 
great impression at the time and is described by the sources in some 


1¢ Evagrius, Hist. eccl., V, 18; John of Ephesus, Hist. eccl., 111, 26-34 (transl. R. Payne 
Smith). 
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detail; and incidentally it may serve to illustrate the hazards which 
at that time attached to the office of patriarch. What the affair 
shows us, by way of commentary on Justinian’s policy, is that “pa- 
ganism’’ had now degenerated to such things as sorcery and divina- 
tion, quite another thing from the intellectual tradition of Hellen- 
ism. The old view, already quoted, that “literature and the worship 
of the gods are twin sisters,’ had by this time disappeared quite thor- 
oughly. It would hardly have been possible, at this time, to accuse 
the Patriarch of Antioch of being a pagan, in the sense that the Em- 
peror Julian had been a pagan; but it was evidently quite possible to 
start a rumor of dabbling in magic and witchcraft, and a highly 
placed Christian could be accused of this. 


IV 


This is not the place in which to attempt a review of the Church’s 
share in the preservation of Greek literature in the Byzantine Em- 
pire. It may be useful, however, to comment on the view which is 
sometimes expressed, that in the process the Greek Church and in 
fact the whole Byzantine educational tradition became sterile and 
that attention was devoted to the preservation of the classics rather 
than to any creative activity. 

It is true that next to the chief concern of the Church, which was 
the transmission and teaching of the Bible and of the tradition of the 
Fathers, the Hellenic literary and intellectual heritage was looked 
upon as something to be preserved with care and handed on. But 
the view of the custodial function has not always been understood. 
This was no static situation, in which something created in the past 
was kept alive artificially. “The Greek Christian Byzantines, like 
their predecessors in the pagan Graeco-Roman world, looked upon 
the intellectual and literary achievements of Greece as the highest 
productions—of their kind—of the human spirit, and as achievements 
which were of permanent and universal value in the study of man- 
kind—though these works were now of course viewed as a subordinate 
adjunct to Christian teaching, rather than as the sum of human 
knowledge, as they had been considered in pre-Christian times. 
From the technical point of view—that is, in the matter of rhetoric 
in the best sense of the term—these productions were of outstanding 
excellence; and the best thing that teachers could do was to train 
students to study, analyze, and appreciate the point of view and the 
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technical skill which had produced these masterpieces, so that the 
students might be enabled, as far as they could, to make these master- 
pieces the basis of their own mental equipment.** 

This was not a deadening process, but the practice of a technique 
of education which had been tried for a long time and was generally 
acknowledged to be what was needed (though there were in an- 
tiquity critics of some details of the system). It was on this basis 
that the Byzantine State—including the Church—felt that it had both 
a responsibility and a practical advantage in keeping alive the classi- 
cal past out of which it had grown without a break. The custody 
by the Church of the Scriptures and of the orthodox faith was the 
basic responsibility; and within this task both the Church and the 
State thought of themselves as the direct heirs—in language, race, 
geographical location, law, and government—of the ancient tradition 
which had been infused and transformed by Christianity. Respect 
for the past, which was felt to be a natural part of the present, was 
one of the characteristic sources of strength of Byzantine Christian- 
ity. The great Patriarch of Constantinople in the ninth century, 
Photius, realized fully the role of the classical tradition in forming 
and solidifying the national pride of the Greek people, and the classi- 
cal revival which he led played a great part in the contemporary 
resurgence of the physical strength of the Byzantine Empire. 

Two more examples, among the many that could be cited, will 
illustrate this. About the year 1200, a priest named Nikolaos Mesa- 
rites, who was sacristan of the various churches that stood in the vast 
Imperial Palace at Constantinople, and simultaneously held an ad- 
ministrative appointment on the staff of the Church of St. Sophia, 
put his literary talent to work on behalf of the great Church of the 
Holy Apostles at Constantinople, which was the second most impor- 
tant Church in the city, after St. Sophia. An elaborate description 
of the famous shrine of the Apostles, in highly ornamented prose, 
would be a great achievement in a literary career. In addition, an 
encomium of this Church would be welcome because the Emperor 
Alexius III Angelus (1195-1203), hard pressed to pay the war in- 
demnity recently imposed on the Byzantine Empire by Henry VI 
of Germany, had been driven to open the imperial tombs at the Holy 
Apostles, where the Byzantine Emperors and their consorts had been 
15On the technique and purpose of rhetorical study, see, in addition to the work of 


Marrou cited above, the excellent monograph of Donald Lemen Clark, Rhetoric in Greco- 
Roman Education (New York, 1957). 
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buried for nearly seven hundred years, and use the gold and silver 
ornaments found in the burials to help pay the annual tribute. At 
this juncture, it must have been felt, an impressive literary tribute 
to the Church, describing its famous decorations and the schools at- 
tached to it, would do something to restore the prestige of this shrine 
and compensate to some degree for the desecration of the tombs. 
Mesarites’ description has luckily survived in a single manuscript, 
written in the thirteenth century, which remained unknown until 
it was discovered in the Ambrosian Library in Milan in 1898. For 
our present purpose, the significant thing about the composition is 
the eulogy of the Patriarch of Constantinople, John X Camaterus 
(1198-1206), with which, according to the accepted literary conven- 
tions of the time, the work closes. John Camaterus, as the head of 
the Orthodox Church, and in addition an uncle of the Empress 
Euphrosyne, was Mesarites’ superior, and, presumably, patron, and 
it may have been at his suggestion that Mesarites wrote his descrip- 
tion. The eulogy shows clearly the terms which would be chosen 
by a contemporary author to praise (or flatter) such a personage.*® 


For we too have a high priest such as Paul portrays, when he 
describes, with his divinely inspired words, the true bishop.**7 He 
is not only wise in divine matters, as one who thinks and reflects 
within himself on divine subjects, but is most learned and exalted 
in all the wisdom concerning earthly matters, through which he 
possesses riches of speech in a most finished and exquisite fashion, 
and his mind is sharp in the comprehension and elucidation of the 
divine concepts. As a grammarian he is superior to Histiaios * 
and Theodosius,*® as a rhetorician to Demosthenes and Hermoge- 
nes,” as a philosopher to Aristotle and Plato, as an arithmetician 
to Nicomachus, as a geometrician to Euclid, as a musician to 
Ptolemy, as a scholar in the physical sciences to Anaxagoras and 
Pythagoras and Socrates himself, the teacher of Plato and Aris- 
totle. . . . Him would I confidently name, after James and John, 
a third son of thunder,” who with the fire of the spirit has forged 
of copper a tongue which breathes forth the wrath of holy fire 


16 The editio princeps of Mesarites’ ekphrasis, from which this translation was made, was 
published by the discoverer of the manuscript, A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche 
(Munich, 1908). The work has been re-edited, with an English translation, by the present 
writer, in the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, vol. 47, part 6 
(1957), pp. 855-924. The passage translated appears in Ch. XLIII. 

17 Heb. 4: 14 ff.; I Tim. 3: 2 ff.; Titus 1: 7 ff. 

18 Cf. Lucian, Symposium, VI. 

19 Theodosius of Alexandria, grammarian of the fourth century after Christ. 

20 Hermogenes of Tarsus, celebrated rhetorician, born ca. A.D. 160. 

21 Mark 3: 17. 
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and looses a voice of thunder and lightning against the heresies. 
Him I might unhesitatingly call a flame of divine fire as a leader 
of the Church of Christ and a laborer for the Spirit.” . . . He 
too opens his mouth in parables and utters riddles from of old, 
as our fathers, wise in God, and the illuminators and teachers of 
the world, have told us in their divinely inspired writings. He 
unfolds his tongue like an unfailing spring, a source of satiation 
for all folk who thirst after upright belief. .. . 


The praise probably seems a little fulsome to us today, but at the 
time, and in the context, it was not excessive and it was doubtless 
taken for what it was worth. What concerns us here is the frame of 
reference chosen for the compliments. Probably no one, not even 
John Camaterus himself, really thought of the Patriarch as, for ex- 
ample, a philosopher superior to Plato and Aristotle, or as being the 
greatest of experts in all of the fields of knowledge which are listed. 
What is significant is that these comparisons should be made at all, 
and also that Mesarites should have thought it fitting to run through 
such a complete gamut of comparisons. The Byzantines of the thir- 
teenth century thought of the ancient philosophers and scientists as 
men who could be cited on terms of comparison with the contempo- 
rary world, and as part of a tradition of learning which was still alive. 
The Patriarch of Constantinople could be praised with reference to 
the great scholarly figures of ancient Greece, and not necessarily by 
comparison with his own predecessors, for example. 

A final instance will bring us down to the very end of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, which slowly contracted, under the continued assaults 
of the Turks, until the Empire consisted only of a small strip of ter- 
ritory about the capital itself, which finally was captured in 1453. 
The fall of Constantinople is described by several contemporary 
Greek writers, but the account which is in many ways the most re- 
markable is that of Kritoboulos of Imbros. Kritoboulos, a promi- 
nent citizen of his native island, had held important public offices in 
the Byzantine administration before the final campaign of the Turks 
which resulted in the capture of Constantinople. When, some time 
after 1453, the Turks occupied Imbros, Kritoboulos, like a number 
of his compatriots, decided to enter the Turkish service; this meant, 
among other things, that he would be able to do what he could for 
his fellows who had perforce to remain in Greece and Anatolia under 


22 Cf. Acts 13: 2. 
23 Psalm 77 (78): 2-3; cf. Psalm 43 (44): 2; Acts 3: 25. 
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the Turks, since they had nowhere to go. Like other distinguished 
public figures of the time, Kritoboulos was a man of letters. Some 
time after his entry into the service of the conquerors, Kritoboulos 
wrote, in Greek, a history of the conquests of the Turkish Sultan, 
Mehmed, covering the period 1451-1467, the central episode being, 
naturally, the capture of Constantinople.* 

There can of course be no doubt that at least a part of Krito- 
boulos’ motive was to please his master, but he does also profess, 
at least, a wish to leave a permanent record of the events (and pre- 
sumably, though he does not say this explicitly, a sample of his own 
literary skill). Other Greek writers, not in the Turkish service, had 
written about the same events, but none of them had wished to por- 
tray the last days of the Byzantine Empire from the standpoint of a 
systematic account of the Turkish operations. This Kritoboulos 
undertook to do, and as his medium he thought it fitting to write 
in the style of the greatest of the ancient Greek historians, Thucy- 
dides, using not only Thucydides’ prose style but his technical vo- 
cabulary and the ancient place names (which were of course no 
longer in current use), so that the Turkish troops are presented in 
the guise of the soldiers of the Peloponnesian War. Kritoboulos’ 
contemporary, the Greek historian Laonikos Chalkondyles, who 
wrote in Italy after the fall of Constantinople, likewise described 
the coming of the Turks and the loss of Constantinople; and Chal- 
kondyles, while it was his purpose to portray what he saw as the 
beginning of a new era, elected to write in the manner of Herodotus 
and Thucydides. It has been well said, in fact, that he thought of 
himself as the Herodotus of the fifteenth century. The writing of 
history to Kritoboulos, Chalkondyles, and their readers still called 
for the standards set by the greatest of the Greek historians. 

The Sultan cannot have known much about Thucydides, and it 
is difficult to believe that Mehmed the Conqueror really appreciated 
the compliment of having his own deeds described in the terms of 
classical Greek warfare. It can have been only Kritoboulos him- 
self, and those Greeks who would read his work, to whom the style 
of this composition would have real meaning with respect to the 
Byzantine tradition. ‘The author doubtless hoped that the work 
would form a permanent monument to his name, and he probably 


24 For an English translation, see History of Mehmed the Conqueror by Kritoboulos, transl. 
by C. T. Riggs (Princeton, 1954). 
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wrote not only to commemorate the Sultan’s conquests, but to im- 
mortalize his own literary achievement. To him and to his readers 
it must have seemed perfectly natural that it should be the style and 
vocabulary of Thucydides which should be chosen for this purpose. 
To us such a description of the Turkish campaigns seems incongru- 
ous, if not comical, but we can be reasonably sure that Kritoboulos 
and his Greek readers felt no hesitation along these lines. ‘To them, 
even as the Byzantine Empire perished and some Byzantines, includ- 
ing Kritoboulos himself, became ‘‘collaborators,’’ Thucydides was 
still the military historian par excellence. ‘There was doubtless also 
some thought of Procopius, the historian of Justinian’s wars, who 
had likewise written in the manner of Thucydides. A natural link 
through all Byzantine history joined Kritoboulos to the historian of 
the Peloponnesian War. ‘The past still provided the framework and 
the language and style for the writing of history, for Thucydides 
could not be surpassed and an author who tried honestly to imitate 
him might be able to produce an acceptable work. 


Vv 


The Byzantine Church, as has been said, was fundamentally evan- 
gelical, and one of the bases of its individual and characteristic piety 
and its deep spirituality was its belief in the living presence of Christ 
and the vivid reality of the Communion of Saints. In part this very 
real sense of the closeness of Christ and the saints may have been 
aided by the use of icons, but the true basis of this feeling is found 
in the centrality of the figure of Christ in the teaching and worship 
of the Church, and in the honor paid to the Book of the Gospels as 
the eternal record of the teaching of Christ. In this sense, the past 
—the life of Christ on earth, the work of the apostles, all the subse- 
quent history of the Church—was a living reality of which every 
Christian was a part. The past was not simply antiquarian “his- 
tory,’ but something that lived on into the present and formed a 
guide for the present lives of Christians. 

This sense of the reality of the past as part of the present was not 
confined to the tradition stemming from the Scriptures, though it 
was here that the presentness of the past was most real. It passed 
over into the attitude toward the whole literary and intellectual tra- 
dition which was the Byzantine heritage. So it was that the Byzan- 
tine Church kept the past alive as something which furnished the 
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source and background for the present and a foundation for the fu- 
ture. Here we can see the strength of a Christian society taught and 
led by a learned Church. 

As Edwin Hatch pointed out, it is an argument for the divine life 
of Christianity, and for the divine nature of its truth, that it has been 
able to assimilate and utilize so much of what was at first alien to it. 
Beyond this, as a learned historian, Norman H. Baynes, has sug- 
gested,”* we may surmise that the real source of the inner strength 
of the Byzantine Empire, and the reason why it survived for such a 
long career in the Greek East while the Latin West gave way so soon 
before the barbarians, was the Byzantine cultural tradition which we 
have attempted to describe here, based on the Bible and on the an- 
cient national pride of the Greek people. ‘This history may serve 
to remind us of our own spiritual and intellectual origins through 
which we are linked to the ancient world and the ancient Church. 


25 Hatch, op. cit., p. 350; Baynes, Byzantine Studies and Other Essays (London, 1955), pp. 








A LAWYER LOOKS AT RELIGION 


By Epmonp CAHN 


\ 4 J HAT is the very first provision one meets on reading the 
First Amendment in the American Bill of Rights? It is 
not the constitutional right to free speech or a free press, 

not the right to assemble and petition the government for redress of 

grievances, not even the right to free exercise of religion. Ahead of 
all these, there appears the solemn determination that in America 

Church and State shall be forever distinct, independent, and sepa- 

rate. Believing this principle indispensable to a free society, Jeffer- 
son and Madison built it into the fabric of their new nation. The 
practical separation of Church and State was invented in America, 
and it bears the identifying marks of American political genius. 

But separating the Church from the State does not automatically 
divorce religion from the law. Since the Church and the State are 
corporate institutions, ingenuity and determination can draw rather 
precise lines between the jurisdiction of one and the jurisdiction of 
the other. It is not equally feasible to separate religion from the 
law. After all, the man who attends services in his Church is the 
same man who exercises the rights and privileges of citizenship. 
When religious ideals and practices are generated in the Church and 
disseminated through the community, how can they fail sooner or 
later to influence the law of the country? Conversely, when ideals 
of liberty, equality, and justice are announced and practiced in the 
legislatures and the law courts, how can churchmen who are also 
citizens avoid responding to the inspiration? However strong the 
wall of separation between Church and State as independent insti- 
tutions, nevertheless there will be a continual flow of ideals, values, 
and even of methods between the two distinct domains. In the lan- 
guage of constitutional law, this is a stream of civic and moral “‘inter- 
state’ commerce, commerce that moves back and forth in countless 
subtle and indirect currents. 

I 


To map the course of the stream and its present influence, let me 
begin with some ancient insights. In ancient literature, the Baby- 
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| lonian Talmud presents a sagacious and sophisticated account of the 
commerce between law and religion. The account begins with the 
proposition that man must be free to exercise his mind and reason 
as he may see fit, independently, self-reliantly, and without interfer- 
ence from anyone, even from a Heavenly Voice. The following 
| 


the paragraphs are a fair paraphrase of an episode in the Talmud. 


sn When the scene opens, we find ourselves attending a court con- 
_ | ference of the rabbinical sages; and we observe that one of the 
s of most distinguished among them, Rabbi Eliezer by name, is en- 
lof | gaged in heated argument with his colleagues over a delicate, tech- 
rica nical point in the interpretation of the law. 


After exhausting all his resources of precedent, distinction, anal- 


| 
"pa- ae a — 
ogy, and citation of textual authority without convincing any of 
fer- > ia : - 
rh them, Rabbi Eliezer becomes desperate and cries out, “If the law 
_ agrees with me, let this tree prove it!” Thereupon the tree leaps 
=m, a hundred cubits from its place, some say four hundred cubits. 
| But the other judges calmly retort, ‘““No proof can be adduced 
ally from a tree.” Then he says, “If the law agrees with me, let this 
are stream of water prove it!” At this the stream of water flows back- 
ae wards. The others rejoin. however, “No proof can be adduced 
¢ from a stream of water.’’ Again he calls out, “If the law agrees 
- with me, let the walls of the house prove it!’ Whereupon the 
the 


| walls begin to fall. But Rabbi Joshua, one of the sages present, 
the rebukes the walls, saying, “When scholars are engaged in a legal 


hip. dispute, what right have you to interfere?” And so they do not 
and fall, out of respect for Rabbi Joshua, nor do they resume the up- 
7 right, out of respect for Rabbi Eliezer, but remain standing and 
eal inclined. Finally Rabbi Eliezer says, “If the law agrees with me, 
nn let it be proved from heaven!” At that moment a Heavenly Voice 
the 


| cries out, ‘““Why do you dispute with Rabbi Eliezer, seeing that in 
also all matters the law agrees with him?’’ For a space the assembly 


the sits transfixed, but then Rabbi Joshua rises from his seat and ex- 
nsti- claims, ““The law is not in heaven! It was given on Mount Sinai. 
ae We pay no attention to a Heavenly Voice.” 
Soon thereafter one of the rabbis happens to meet the prop’ : 
lan- Elijah, who, having been alive when he was transported into the 
nter- celestial regions, remains able to converse with mortals. The 
itless prophet is asked, “What did the Holy One, blessed be He, do at 
that point?” Elijah replies, “He laughed with joy, saying, ‘My 
sons have defeated Me, My sons have defeated Me.’ ”’ 
¢ me The incident was a splendid one and the Heavenly Voice was 


aby- treated just as it deserved. But anyone even slightly acquainted with 
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the Talmud knows this is by no means the only passage in which a 
Heavenly Voice was reported. According to the beliefs of that time, 
since direct inspiration had come to an end with the last writings in 
the Old Testament, the only remaining supramundane source of 
guidance would be the sound of a Heavenly Voice. There are about 
forty occasions in the Babylonian Talmud when a Heavenly Voice 
was heard, and they comprise a wonderfully rich variety of episode 
and legend. A Heavenly Voice warns this one, rebukes that one, 
promises, commends, issues proclamations, and even assists in inter- 
preting an obscure verse of the Bible. On one occasion, a Heavenly 
Voice brought the distant news that the Roman emperor Caligula 
had been slain and his decrees against the Temple annulled. This 
time, in order to reach the general population with the glad tidings, 
the Heavenly Voice deigned to speak in Aramaic. 

The significant point about the numerous Heavenly Voice legends 
is that only three of them have anything to do with the law. All the 
others, charming and colorful as they may be, leave the law and the 
courts scrupulously alone. I have already presented one of the three 
exceptions, that is, the story of the attempted intervention on behalf 
of Rabbi Eliezer. 

The second story shows the other side of the same coin. It seems 
that before the time of the classical rabbis, the men of the so-called 
Great Assembly were regarded as successors in the chain of tradi- 
tion from Moses, and many religious institutions were deemed to 
have been founded by them. One day they were seated together 
considering who would and who would not have a portion in the 
world tocome. ‘They prepared an extensive list of those who would 
not have any such portion. We may imagine they took a keen pleas- 
ure in the process. Finally, without stopping to question the scope 
of their authority, they proposed to include King Solomon on the 
list of those who would have no portion in the future world. 

At this point an apparition of his father, King David, appeared 
before them and prostrated itself, begging them not to add Solomon's 
name. This, however, they disregarded. Then a heavenly fire de- 
scended and its flames drew near and licked at the very seats of their 
chairs. This too they disregarded. Finally a Heavenly Voice cried 
out to them, saying that King Solomon had built God’s house before 
he had built his own, that he had hastened to complete God’s house 
in seven years and had taken thirteen years to build his own, and that 
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he deserved to stand before kings in the world to come. Even to 
this they paid no heed. Whereupon even the divine patience was 
exhausted and the divine reason triumphed over human impudence. 
Paraphrasing the book of Job, the Heavenly Voice cried scornfully, 
“Should it be according to thy mind? It is he who will recompense 
it, whether thou refuse or whether thou choose!” 

Well said, Heavenly Voice, and high time! As the episode of 
Rabbi Eliezer authenticates the freedom of human reason, this story 
presents an obverse moral, for it marks the outer limits of human 
powers and pretensions. 

We come now to the third episode, the only remaining interven- 
tion by a Heavenly Voice in a legal setting that I have been able to 
find. ‘To those who, unlike myself, are genuine Talmudic scholars, 
this instance is the most familiar. We are told that, at an early stage 
in the development of the traditional law, there were two distinct 
and separate schools of interpretation, the School of Shammai and 
the School of Hillel. It seems that for three years there was a dis- 
pute between the two schools, each group asserting that the law was 
in agreement with their views. Thereupon a Heavenly Voice an- 
nounced, “Both are the words of the living God, but the law is in 
agreement with the rulings of the School of Hillel!’ The later 
rabbis pondered, if “both are the words of the living God,” how was 
it that the School of Hillel were entitled to have the law fixed in 
agreement with their rulings. They gave three reasons for this 
state of affairs. First, the men of the School of Hillel were kindly 
and modest; second, they studied not only their own rulings but 
also those of the School of Shammai; and third, they were humble 
enough to mention the deeds of the School of Shammai before men- 
tioning their own. 

I suppose that, in subsequent literature, no statement by a Heav- 
enly Voice has been quoted oftener than “Both are the words of the 
living God.”” It announces a philosophy of bold and candid plural- 
im. Since human judgments at their best are destined to be in- 
complete and partial, two or more entirely disparate judgments of 
the same transaction may be equally rational and equally estimable. 
Nevertheless, as between two different and inevitably partial views, 
the view that has been informed with tolerance, modesty, and humil- 
ity will generally prove truer, wiser, and altogether worthier. There 
is open pluralism here, at least on the intellectual level, yet it is a 
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pluralism nourished by tolerance and humility on the religious level. 

Thus if we combine and integrate the themes of the three epi- 
sodes, we produce a rather impressive model of exchange and col- 
laboration between religion and the law. The principles on which 
the model was built are: first, that man’s mind ought to be independ- 
ent; second, that man’s will ought to acknowledge its proper limits; 
and third, that by the religious virtues of kindliness and humility, 
man can continually refine the quality of his judgments. 

But these worthy principles were stated long ago in a distant land. 
Another thousand years must pass before Englishmen began to de- 
velop the common-law system which in turn provided the material of 
American legal institutions. ‘Though the pattern of relation which 
we have seen in the Talmud may have been excellent, it exerted 
little or no influence on the current of thought in England and 
America. The Anglo-American attitude has been entirely differ- 
ent. It came from a different congeries of political, cultural, and 
religious developments. ‘These developments began in ancient Pal- 
estine and continued through almost the entire Christian era in the 
Western world. To comprehend why the Talmudic pattern exer- 
cised so little influence and why the contemporary gap between law 
and religion constitutes an active threat to our society’s future, we 
need to summarize this long, continuous movement. 


II 


Beginning at the time of Saint Paul and continuing in large part 
down to our own epoch, law and religion have been living what may 
be called the centuries of alienation. In many respects, the aliena- 
tion was both unnecessary and factitious. If we consider the begin- 
nings of organized society as reported by the anthropologists, we 
find religion and law so closely entwined in the lives of primitive 
groups that it is hard to determine whether they are two separate 
social activities or only different ways of looking at the same activity. 
If we shift our gaze to the other end of the scale and examine law and 
religion in the United States or any other mature community, we 
are bound to find an immense and pervasive overlap between the 
concerns of religion and the concerns of law. While there are some 
acts that religion either encourages or forbids and law considers out- 
side its jurisdiction, and while there are other acts that law either 
encourages or forbids and religion considers irrelevant to itself, al- 
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most all the primary events and relations in human life belong very 
properly within both jurisdictions. I mean matters like birth, 
family, sustenance, use of property, sharing of economic advantages, 
social harmony and peace, and the advent of death, whether from 
disease, accident, suicide, or murder. Law and religion have been 
habitually involved in each of these. 

Intelligent men realize that religion is one of the supreme factors 
in human affairs. Intelligent jurists know that religious influences 
—whether good or pernicious—have continually affected the history 
and growth of the law. It is fair to say that a jurist who closes his 
mind to the role of religion in human affairs displays a serious defect 
of judgment, for how can he aspire to regulate political structure or 
prescribe social organization when he disregards one of mankind’s 
greatest interests? 

Suppose, instead of looking at the beginning through the eyes of 
the anthropologist or the current stage through the eyes of the mod- 
ern jurist, we turn our attention to the experience recorded in the 
Bible; then, I think, we shall find overwhelming evidence of the over- 
lap. The Bible, among other things, is a constitution of govern- 
ment—organized according to the old, established functions of legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive. Throughout the Bible, God is 
presented as the Supreme Legislator who makes the laws by which 
men ought to live; he is presented as the Supreme Judge, deciding 
the conflicts and destinies of men and nations; and he is also pre- 
sented as the Supreme Executive, who not only enforces his law by 
granting rewards and inflicting punishments but also exercises the 
ultimate prerogative of clemency, mercy, and pardon. In sum, ac- 
cording to the Bible, we might reasonably expect to find law and 
religion progressing together—at best in a harmonious co-operation, 
at worst in a sharp and enterprising competition for the allegiance 
of mankind. How then explain almost two millennia of alienation 
between law and religion in the Western world? 

I suggest there have been four principal factors pushing the two 
apart. The first of these is creedal, and has to do with the implica- 
tions of Pauline Christianity. Without repeating familiar themes 
of Church history, I need only recall that, from Paul to and including 
Augustine, one of the dominant currents in Christian thought con- 
sisted in denigrating the political state and secular law. Having 
heard Paul denounce the law of Moses as a burden which sin had 
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put on men and Jesus had lifted away, many pious Christians con- 
sidered the excesses and brutalities of the Roman empire and in- 
ferred quite understandably that Rome and its law were even more 
unfit for a Christian world. The Roman state could scarcely expect 
Christians to approve or admire it as long as it persecuted their re- 
ligion and killed their saints. The statutes of the empire bore the 
marks of their pagan origin. Though in some respects the laws were 
wise, humane, and just, their sources were certainly not Christian. 
The best ethical influences in Roman law stemmed from the philos- 
ophy of the Stoics. Ultimately, the Stoic maxims would be given 
fresh labels and denominated Christian, but this adaptation had to 
wait until the blackguards and despots who ruled the Empire found 
it profitable to become converted and baptized. Meanwhile, de- 
testation for the state and secular law had struck deep roots in the 
soil of Christian theology. 

During the Middle Ages—some countries of the Western world 
have only recently emerged from the Middle Ages, and some have 
not yet completely emerged—religion was further alienated from 
secular law by the political factor. “Though the Roman state was 
often brutal, it did maintain civic peace and order with unparalleled 
competence. By way of contrast, the ruling authorities of the Mid- 
dle Ages, cruel as the worst of the Caesars, could not even preserve 
order in their own petty fiefs and territories. “The Church rightly 
regarded most of them as ferocious gangsters, and the Church 
wrongly employed most of them as hired gangsters. The victims of 
the Inquisition were usually turned over to the secular arm for the 
execution of judgment. It was secular authorities who would be 
assigned the task of torturing, hanging, disembowelling, or burning 
at the stake. Though the law and its officials who attended to these 
chores were clearly convenient, they were nevertheless repulsive. 
Nor was distaste of the law confined to Roman Catholics. When 
the Reformation made its appearance on the European scene, some 
of the most dedicated and zealous sects among the Protestants com- 
pletely disavowed allegiance to law and the state. In point of fact, 
while responsibility in the conduct of human relations has long since 
matured, sophisticated, and refined Roman Catholic attitudes toward 
the law, antinomianism still tends to distort the Protestant perspec- 


tive. 
The trend of modern political philosophy has supplemented and 
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re-enforced these antinomian attitudes. On the level of theory, the 
secular state was amoralized progressively from Machiavelli to Hegel. 
On the level of action, the behavior of states in the twentieth century 
has often confirmed the very worst charges in antinomian literature. 

During most of the centuries of alienation, the validity of law was 
attributed strictly to its imperative sources, that is, law was law be- 
cause the emperor, king, or archduke had commanded it. If the 
king chose to act with and through a parliament, then the people 
would have an assortment of rulers instead of one. Either way, the 
law would emerge as an alien imperative—alien to the people in 
source, form, and interest. Usually it was not even in their lan- 
guage. ‘This imperative view was characteristic of our early New- 
England Puritanism and the puritanism (Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish) in our own times. ‘The early American Puritans identified 
the law with God’s command and assumed that virtue could be im- 
posed by merely uttering decrees and punishing people who failed to 
obey. Only a generation ago, the prohibitionists made a similar 
error. So, in our own day, do the censors of books, plays, and 
movies. Such people seek to exploit the law after the fashion of the 
medieval Inquisition; while they are using it, they cannot help 
despising it. 

The third factor of alienation is economic. Since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, the Industrial Revolution has been 
confronting Western law with innumerable new problems: prob- 
lems of the factory system, the organization of unions, picketing and 
boycotts, trusts and industrial combinations, the control of banking 
and fiscal policy, the preservation and social use of natural resources, 
and inventions of titanic destructive power. To these problems the 
law’s response has been irregular and spotty, often clumsy, on occa- 
sion retrograde. I say “‘spotty’’ because at certain periods (the New 
Deal was an example) members of the legal profession have exhibited 
exceptional vision, insight, and democratic idealism. ‘These en- 
dowments have never been shared by the majority of lawyers, or for 
that matter of any other profession. In general, it is fair to admit 
that most judges and lawyers do not display the remotest understand- 
ing of social change or ethical trends. If American law deserves 
well of us, it is because in every generation it has been preserved, 
advanced, and inspired by what the ancient prophets would have 
called ‘‘a saving remnant.” 
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But we should not expect laymen who suffer from outworn and 
unjust laws to take a long view while they fold their hands in pious 
resignation. Laborers, for example, who were prevented by law 
from organizing, striking, or picketing in the early days of this cen- 
tury, could not know that sooner or later some of Louis D. Brandeis’ 
ideas would prevail. When social evils become acute, those who 
suffer them in patience may be strengthening the hand of the ex- 
ploiter and oppressor. Consequently, many idealistic and religious 
Americans have always looked on the law as unforgivably slow in 
meeting social discontents. Some decades ago, they began speaking 
of ‘‘social lag” and “‘the lag in the law” to describe this state of tardi- 
ness. They were largely right, but their judgment was iconoclastic 
and rebellious rather than critical. It was easier to condemn the 
entire institution than to examine particular operations and de- 
cisions. It is still easier. 

A fourth factor has alienated religion from the law. For purposes 
of politeness, we may call this one the institutional factor, but it will 
be quite a euphemism on our part, because what we are about to 
describe is really nothing else than the sum of three large and im- 
pressive ignorances. Add these three ignorances together and we 
have the total “‘institutional’’ factor. 

Ignorance number one is the clergymen’s ignorance of the law. 
Most clergymen do not know the law, and what one does not know 
one is likely to fear and distrust. Somehow, in almost every mature 
society, the lawyers seem to prosper in wealth and political authority. 
They are like Jack Horner, who pulls out a plum and joyously ad- 
mires his own wisdom instead of the qualities of the pudding. On 
occasion this spectacle may affect a clergyman unpleasantly, yet it has 
long been the way of the Western world. In the beginning of mod- 
ern times, Erasmus said, “With great unanimity the philosophers— 
not that I would say such a thing myself—are wont to ridicule the 
law as an ass. Yet great matters and little matters alike are settled 
by the arbitrament of these asses. ‘They gather goodly freeholds 
with broad acres, while the theologian, after poring over chestfuls 
of the great corpus of divinity, gnaws on bitter beans, at the same 
time manfully waging war against lice and fleas.” 

Ignorance number two is the lawyers’ ignorance of the function- 
ing of their own institution. The majority of American lawyers still 
cling to primitive legends and fables about the nature of the judicial 
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process. Despite everything written by Holmes, Cardozo, and Je- 
rome Frank, they choose to believe that rules of law are self-opera- 
tive in an impersonal, mechanical fashion and that by some occult 
magnetism the circumstances of a dispute are automatically governed 
by the foreordained doctrine. Really, however convinced you and 
I may be that the world is not flat and that the personal factor is in- 
dispensable to decision and cannot be banished from the judicial 
process, there are countless lawyers who assume that if one does not 
mention the personal factor, it may become discouraged and go off 
and disappear somewhere. 

Ignorance number three is the lawyers’ ignorance of moral philos- 
ophy. When a successful and prominent lawyer is asked to discuss 
a moral issue of general application (not a mere question of profes- 
sional ethics or etiquette), the audience is usually in for a severe 
trial—a trial by ordeal of tedium. He is almost sure to dispense the 
kind of copybook analysis we have learned to expect at bar association 
meetings. Notice and admire his truly miraculous complacency— 
no suspicion of the depth of his subject, no acquaintance with the 
profound variety of its literature, no trace of intellectual humility, 
not even an inkling that his glassy-eyed auditors are being martyred 
to the cause of good form! As they inhale the stream of platitudes, 
each member of the audience beseeches divine grace for himself and 
his neighbors—some heavenly gift of hardness of hearing, sudden 
deep sleep, or at least a temporary obtuseness of intellect. 

The institutional factor deserves to be taken very seriously. 
There are reasons for hoping that, if we could overcome the clergy- 
men’s misunderstanding of law and the lawyer’s misunderstanding 
of judicial process and moral philosophy, we should be able to cope 
satisfactorily with the creedal, political, and economic factors. Our 
first step is manifest: we must develop a reciprocal understanding 
that both divine law and human law are in constant process of 
growth, change, and emergence. Religion and law will remain dis- 
tant from each other, distrustful, and alienated until men reach the 
point of knowing as thoroughly as they know their own physical 
existence, that both creation and revelation in the cosmos and in the 
law are incomplete, ongoing, and continuous. Deprived as they are 
of the light of this knowledge, law and religion stand rigidly apart, 
and the gulf between them grows ominously wider. 
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Because of this gulf, religion is approaching and soon must con- 
front a great and unnoticed crisis. At least in America and prob- 
ably in most other parts of the Western world, religion has been 
entering an unnoticed crisis which appears to increase rapidly in 
scope and intensity. What is it that marks the crisis? The fact that 
for the first time in the general course of Western history since the 
advent of Christianity, law often equals and occasionally surpasses 
religion in the quality of its announced faith and practical works. 
If the trend is as I see it, that is, if the ethical and humanitarian 
implications of law have really begun to rival the messages and 
preachings of religion, then religion is indeed facing a challenge 
which makes its nineteenth-century anxiety about Darwinism and 
evolution seem relatively trivial. 

The present trend may constitute a threat not only to the future 
of organized religion but likewise to law and the administration of 
justice. This anyone will understand who considers how much 
Roman law gained from Stoic-Christian influences or how much 
what we now call “equity” derived from the infiltration of Roman 
and Christian standards during the English Renaissance. In a 
democratic society like ours, law is tethered to the opinions and 
moral standards of the general public, and if religion fails to lead 
and edify these, the advancement of law will inevitably suffer. 

What does the lawyer hear when he listens hopefully for the voice 
of religion? In answer to his concern for a national and interna- 
tional society of freedom, justice, and fraternity, he hears very little 
that he could not have heard a century ago. When he aspires to 
bring harmony and understanding between man and man and group 
and group, he often finds the teachers and textbooks of religious and 
private schools cancelling his efforts by erecting barriers in the minds 
of the young. He sees the Supreme Court endeavoring continually 
to elevate the legal plane of human dignity and he sees most of the 
Churches and synagogues complacently content to vouch for the- 
ological and ethical notions that would cause embarrassment if they 
were expressed and taken seriously in a secular setting. 

Let me give an example which, since correction—like charity— 
begins at home, will have a strictly Jewish reference, for I know that 
sincere Christians will have no difficulty finding examples appropri- 
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ate to their Churches. In the early cultural background of the age 
when the people of Israel made their exodus from Egypt, they be- 
lieved that God had slain all the first-born children of the Egyptians 
and even the first-born of the Egyptian cattle. Though it is entirely 
understandable that in their day they should have believed this 
thing, how can we continue to believe or teach it in the middle of 
the twentieth century? It is high time we refused. Surely this is 
not a matter of appeasing the villainous Mr. Nasser; it is not ex- 
clusively a matter of considering the sensibility of modern Egyptians 
—though I must say that if I were an Egyptian, I should find it hard 
to understand how a religious and reverent people could recite this 
part of the traditional story every year in the Passover ceremony (see 
Deut. 23: 7-8). The paramount reason for denying that God slew 
the first-born of the Egyptians and of their cattle is simply that we 
have passed the stage when we can accept such thoughts concerning 
God. I concede that, owing to poor hygienic conditions and similar 
causes, the rate of infant mortality in Egypt may have been high in 
those ancient days; for that matter, the Israelite children may have 
been better protected and thus escaped the plague; be that as it may, 
there is not the slightest doubt that the children who died and the 
children who escaped were of equal concern to their divine Father. 
As the instance illustrates, religion may impair whatever influence 
and meaning it still possesses in American society unless its leaders 
recognize a continuous demand for revaluation and progressive rev- 
elation 

Now, let me recall just a few of the many ethical and humani- 
tarian issues with which the law has been struggling during recent 
years, in order to sketch the extent of the crisis and the dimensions 
of religious default. I begin with the most obvious example, that is, 
the whole complex and ramified problem of race relations in the 
United States. For twenty years or more, the courts, legislators, and 
executives have been advancing and supporting Negro rights to 
equality. Of course, they have not done nearly enough; not always 
have they done everything feasible under the circumstances; and 
deeply grievous wrongs remain to be righted. But whether we look 
at public school education, university education, transportation, eco- 
nomic opportunity and employment, or public housing, we find vast 
and accelerating movements toward equality and justice. In these 
movements, the Churches have furnished little or no leadership. 
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Though the Roman Catholic Church possesses the best interracial 
record of major denominations, it did not anticipate but followed the 
advance thrusts made by secular authority. Generally speaking, 
Southern Protestants and Southern Jews who favor desegregation 
can scarcely look to their ministers and rabbis for aid and direction. 
Thus, by and large, a noble movement which ought to show the 
white population bearing the banner of Judaeo-Christian ideals, ex- 
hibits those ideals mainly in the forbearance and self-discipline of 
the Negroes. 

For my second example, let me take the issues that rise under the 
First Amendment in the Bill of Rights. ‘These are issues involving 
free speech, free association, free inquiry, and free communication. 
Behind the constitutional guarantees, there are certain magnanimous 
postulates about the capacities of man and the integrity of his inner 
being. ‘The Supreme Court has been endeavoring to preserve these 
postulates during a period of unprecedented international tension 
and discreditable domestic hysteria. Here again, the law has per- 
formed its work imperfectly, and the eventual outcome cannot be 
predicted with confidence. In many aspects, intellectual freedom is 
still at bay, still in jeopardy. Nevertheless, if freedom retains a 
foothold today from which to move forward, how much of this can 
be attributed to the influence of organized religion? Amid the noise 
and clamor of shameful McCarthyism, there were probably fewer 
ecclesiastics on the side of freedom than on the side of obscurantism 
and repression. Yet is not man’s liberty to think, to investigate, and 
to dissent one of religion’s most central and fundamental concerns? 
The Jewish prophets and the Christian martyrs believed it was. 

Likewise, the Justices of the Supreme Court have done something, 
though not nearly enough, toward restricting the scope of so-called 
“guilt by association.” The charges of guilt by association could 
have been expected to awaken the oldest of Christian memories, for 
Jesus himself had been attacked for associating with sinners (as 
though there were ever anyone else to associate with). Moreover, 
at least since the time of the prophet Ezekiel, guilt by association had 
been challenged by ethical Judaism. 

Let me carry the process a step farther. Both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity have always taught that sincere repentance reduces or cancels 
the burden of transgression, that God is merciful and pardons abun- 
dantly, and that good Jews and Christians ought to follow the divine 
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example and at least avoid actions of spite and vengeance. In the 
face of these gentle and humane teachings, there was no protest from 
the majority of religious voices when fathers of families who had 
lived in America for as long as twenty-five years and had given sons 
to its armed forces were taken from their homes and ordered de- 
ported to foreign lands because, forsooth, in their juvenile days dur- 
ing the 1920's they had briefly been members of the then-legal Com- 
munist Party. Who can doubt that a large volume of protests from 
religious sources would have stopped the deportations and caused 
Congress to alter the deportation statute? Dissenting when the 
Supreme Court permitted deportations of the kind, Justices Hugo L. 
Black and William O. Douglas showed they understood the demands 
of a genuine religious approach; so in their respective lifetimes had 
Justice Frank Murphy and Justice Louis D. Brandeis. 

For a final illustration of the vacuum which religious inertia has 
left in our communal life and which the law, under secular prod- 
dings, is endeavoring to fill, there is that national infamy of ours 
called “capital punishment.” Almost two millennia ago, the most 
enlightened Jewish rabbis stated their absolute opposition to the 
death penalty. At about the same time, Christian opposition was 
admirably ardent. For when the state takes human life, it violates 
the most excellent ethical ideals of the Western world, it brutalizes 
the spirits of the citizens, and it presumes to act irrevocably and ir- 
remediably, which is prohibited to it by the inherent fallibility of 
earthly judgments. The infliction of capital punishment is the typ- 
ical instance of hybris or overweening arrogance in our society. 
Yet—need I remind you?—only a minority of religious leaders have 
dedicated themselves to the abolition of this uncivilized and anti- 
religious practice. Though, in England, after endless efforts the 
death penalty has been almost abolished, we know that the heads of 
the established Church did much to resist and retard the achieve- 
ment. In the United States, we might have wiped the barbaric laws 
from our statute books long ago, if Christians and Jews in the twenti- 
eth century had not sunk below the ethical plane of Saints Ambrose 
and Augustine and Rabbis Tarfon and Akiba. 

Sooner or later the cause of abolition will prevail in every country 
that dares call itself civilized. ‘That is not the question; the ques- 
tion is whether religion will gird itself with its ancient power and 
hasten the day of humaneness and compassion. We are given no 
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clear answer to this question. All we can say under present circum- 
stances is that we see religion losing its status as conscience’s help- 
mate and becoming a mere thing of rhetoric and ceremony, a back- 
ground for weddings when the spirit is too happy for intellection, 
and for funerals when mind and social conscience are benumbed 
with grief. Such a religion would be prosperous, paunchy, popular 
—and inconsequential. 

Meanwhile, under pressure of society’s daily needs, secular law is 
beginning to fill the ethical vacuum. It is a dangerous function to 
leave entirely in the hands of legislators and judges, for if they need 
religion for no other purpose, they always need it to instruct them in 
the ways of humility, clemency, and compassion. 

Yet there is considerably more at stake. Even if our legislators 
and judges were able to develop the wisest and most expedient corpus 
of law, they could not make it suitable to the infinitely varied circum- 
stances of particular cases unless they perceived and acknowledged 
that a human being is not only a member of the species entitled as 
such to equal treatment but also a unique individual endowed by 
birth and environment with attributes that belong exclusively to 
him. Without its generic quality, law becomes unjust because it 
is unequal; without its individual quality, law becomes unjust be- 
cause it is mechanical and insensitive. 

Here then is how a genuine effulgence of faith might illumine the 
road of the law. From ancient times, religion has exalted the value 
of individual personality and has summoned men to understand 
their neighbors as nearly as possible after the manner of God’s under- 
standing, for—we are told—in his eyes all men, created in his image, 
are equal and alike, yet every man is distinct, unique, and filled with 
the splendor of human dignity. This is religion’s own insight. 
Applied wholeheartedly in the law, it could help us shape decisions 
of individualized and creative justice. Applied throughout our na- 
tional life, it could hallow the pursuit of a free, righteous, and com- 
passionate society. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr 


A GOOD LOOK AT THE WORLD 


The universe of the infinitely great and the infinitely small has 
always stirred man’s imagination and wonder. What the scientist 
sees throuh his telescope has taken on added fascination in these days 
of orbiting satellites and the possibility of space travel. Atomic fis- 
sion, the electron microscope, virus research—these at the other end 
of the scale have probed deeply into the smallest of the small. But 
how are the two related, and how can we get a picture of what we 
cannot see with the eye? 

An utterly fascinating little picture book prepared for children 
(and their parents) dealing with this subject has just appeared. It 
is called Cosmic View: The Universe in 40 Jumps, and it has been 
painstakingly prepared by Kees Boeke, a Dutch schoolteacher (John 
Day Co., New York, 1957, 48 pages, $3.25). The author’s device 
for picturing the very big and the very little in the universe around 
us is so simple that one wonders why it hasn’t been done before. 

The first picture is of a little girl sitting on a chair in the school 
where Mr. Boeke teaches. Then we move away ten times the dis- 
tance in each of the following pictures so that the effect is like a 
rocket ship going up into space. By the tenth picture our planet 
Earth is about the size of a pin head. By the twenty-sixth picture 
the smallest white dots on a black background suggest the multitude 
not of stars but of whole galaxies. Then the process is reversed, 
and we begin again with the little girl and go in the other direction. 
We see a mosquito on her hand and a grain of salt. In the subse- 
quent pictures, only thirteen of these as compared to twenty-six in 
the first expedition, we narrow down until the nucleus of the sodium 
atom is reached. Arthur Compton, who writes an Introduction to 
the little book, suggests that we can go no farther in either direction. 
“There is reason to question,” he says, ‘whether we shall ever be able 
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to draw what would be the next pictures, twenty-seven or minus 
fourteen.” 

The descriptions of what is taking place at each stage are scien- 
tifically authentic though not always at the level of simplicity. The 
author is obviously interested in more than his pictures, however, 
for he believes that with all our knowledge of the world around us 
‘“‘we are in danger of collecting a large number of images without 
realizing that they all join together in one great whole.’’ Beyond 
this, moreover, he concludes his book with an exhortation, based 
perhaps upon the centrality of the little girl in her chair who may 
be taken to represent mankind at the center of this astonishing uni- 
verse. “Learning to live together,” he observes, “in mutual respect 
and with the definite aim to further the happiness of all, without 
privilege for any, is a clear duty for mankind, and it is imperative 
that education shall be brought onto this plane.” 


CHURCH INTEGRATION IN CLEVELAND 


Is any progress being made at the local level toward racially inte- 
grated Churches? Or is eleven o'clock Sunday morning still the 
most segregated hour of the week? ‘The Social Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Cleveland, Ohio, Church Federation has made a survey 
of the situation in its own area, and on the whole its report is 
encouraging (see How Racially Inclusive Are Cleveland Area 
Churches?, edited by H. Robert Gemmer, 19 pages, copies available 
at 1900 East 18th Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio). 

Of 219 Churches which participated in the Cleveland survey, 115 
or 52.5% are racially inclusive in some sense. Many of these 
Churches indicate that this represents a fairly recent change of pol- 
icy. A majority of these Churches are using two races in positions 
of leadership, and there are at least four Churches with pastors from 
what is a minority group in that Church. A large suburban Church, 
seeking a new minister, voted four to one to choose the person best 
qualified—without regard to race. Neither location nor Church 
budget (economic bracket) seems to have much to do with inclusive- 
ness. In fact, there are four times as many inclusive Churches as 
segregated Churches with budgets over $75,000. 
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While some of these items require careful analysis, the Cleveland 
area according to this report seems slowly but surely moving toward 
greater racial inclusiveness. But the report quotes Martin Luther 
King of Montgomery, Alabama: “We have come a long, long way, 
but... we have a long, long way to go.” 

One of the interesting sidelights of the Cleveland survey is that 
Church integration is tied up with real estate segregation. Many 
Churches are located in areas where only one race predominates, 
and, regardless of the willingness to be inclusive, they simply do not 
have an inclusive local community to draw upon. Further than 
that, however, there seems to be a greater assent toward Church in- 
clusiveness than toward community inclusiveness. The Lakewood 
Baptist Church in Cleveland, for example, conducted its own survey 
among both adults and Sunday School young people. When asked 
if their Church should be open to all without regard for race, 134 
answered “Yes” and only 5 said ““No.’” When asked if they would 
urge their neighbors to accept a Negro family that moved into their 
community, 99 said “Yes” and 27 said “No.” And the figure fell 
even more when they were asked if they would work for a ‘“Cov- 
enant of open occupancy” (an agreement to have no racial restric- 
tions on renting or buying of real estate); 84 answered “Yes’’ and 
35 said “No.” 


THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL WITNESS IN JAPAN 


In 1959 Japanese Christians will celebrate one hundred years of 
Protestant missions in their country. In the past century Chris- 
tianity has not only been introduced into Japan but has been firmly 
planted in such a way as to bring forth a distinctively Japanese Chris- 
tian Movement. Yet the Christian population in Japan is still a 
very small fraction. Including Roman Catholics, Eastern Ortho- 
dox, and all Protestant groups, there are no more than 500,000 Chris- 
tians, or less than half of one per cent of the total population! In- 
significant though this figure may be numerically, the influence of 
the Christian population on social reform is everywhere conceded to 
be substantial. 

An interesting and informative sketch of the history of Chris- 
tianity in Japan has been prepared by Masao Takenaka, Professor 
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of Christian Ethics at the School of Theology, Doshisha University, 
under the title, Reconciliation and Renewal in Japan (published 
jointly by the Student Volunteer Movement and Friendship Press, 
New York, 95 pages, $1.00). 

One of the basic issues in Japanese Christian history has been the 
relation of theology to social witness. According to Professor Tak- 
enaka, “A strong influence in early Protestantism in Japan was a 
religious moralism that characterized much late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century Protestantism in America and was brought by the 
missionaries to Japan. It was a humanistic Puritanism, an ethic that 
had lost its theological foundation and reference. Personal dis- 
cipline and morality were greatly stressed as of central importance 
in the Christian life.” This emphasis was most congenial for edu- 
cated Japanese and seemed to fit in easily with the samurai-Confucian 
background of many intellectuals who adopted the Christian faith. 
While the missionaries often accented the theological motivation of 
Christianity, the Japanese were in the first instance apparently more 
interested in the impact of the faith upon such social questions as 
education, temperance, and prison reform. ‘This social concern, 
from the Japanese point of view, was, and has continued to be, the 
major contribution of Toyohiko Kagawa. 

About twenty-five years ago, however, Japanese Christians, par- 
ticularly the Church leaders, professors, and the intellectuals among 
the laity, became intensely interested in the crisis or neo-orthodox 
theology associated with Karl Barth. This theological shift, accord- 
ing to the author, was a needed corrective for the watered-down 
social liberalism of previous generations. But it also, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, undercut the social passion which for so long had char- 
acterized the Christian witness. “The leaders of the crisis theology 
severely criticized the easy harmony of Christ and culture and the 
optimism often expressed by the Social Christianity group. . . . All 
their energies were preoccupied with the Word of God in the life of 
the Church, and a dualistic conception of the relation of God and 
the world precluded any real understanding of the Word of God in 
the midst of the world.”” This leads Professor Takenaka to observe 
that “the more the level of theological thinking advanced, the less 
social vitality tended to be expressed.” 

In the concluding chapter of this historical survey, some indication 
of future needs is listed. Nothing is said of the direction of the- 
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ology, but the author’s own concern is clearly for a dialectic between 
the earlier social Gospel and the later crisis theology. Whatever 
relation between theology and social witness is achieved, however, 
there must be in the future “a far wider dissemination” of Chris- 
tianity among the farmers and industrial workers who have been 
largely by-passed. ‘The “Western trademark” which many Japanese 
identify with Christianity must be overcome and supplanted by in- 
digenous development of Church life, architecture, religious art, and 
hymns. And the Japanese tendency to look to “outstanding per- 
sons” must give way to a deeper sense of the Church as the corporate 
body of Christ in which the responsible role of the layman is taken 
seriously. 


BAPTIST HISTORY AND THEOLOGY 






In the contemporary revival of interest in so-called ‘‘left-wing” 
Reformation movements, it was perhaps inevitable that sooner or 
later the Baptists, who belong in this category, would seek an organ 
to examine and express their distinctive heritage and contribution. 
This would be particularly appropriate in America where, as Will 
Herberg has demonstrated in his book Protestant-Catholic-Jew 
(1955), “third generation” Americans tend to revert to their initial 
religious traditions in the quest for self-understanding and integrity. 
A group of Baptists of the American Baptist Convention, as distinct 
from the Southern Baptist Convention, under the editorship of 
George D. Younger, have established and inaugurated a new Baptist 
theological quarterly. It is called Foundations, with a sub-title, “A 
Baptist Journal of History and Theology” (address: American Bap- 
tist Historical Society, 1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, 
New York). 

The new review continues but enlarges the scope of the old Bap- 
tist historical periodical, The Chronicle. In the initial editorial 
which appears in the January, 1958, issue, it is observed that, “The 
time is ripe for American Baptists to publish a journal of history 
and theology. . . . We live in a time when Baptists, like the other 
great bodies of Christians in the world, are asking themselves what 
is their peculiar witness to bear before the world.’”” The new journal 
proposes to discuss not only Baptist history but theological issues 
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which lie behind Baptist and other denominational traditions. 
There is a definite ecumenical note in the whole project. 

Articles in the first issue illustrate the variety of problems to be 
considered. Daniel D. Williams tells of his impressions in survey- 
ing Baptist theological schools. Winthrop S. Hudson reviews the 
“associational” principle of Baptists, V. E. Devadutt reports on the 
Baptist participation in the North India plan of Church union, Lynn 
Leavenworth writes of theological issues confronting Baptists today, 
Carl F. H. Henry reminisces about his own Baptist convictions, Ed- 
win S. Gaustad discusses Roger Williams, Hillyer H. Straton and 
Gene E. Bartlett provide expository and homiletical insights, and 
there is a complete book review section. 

THEOLOGY Topay welcomes this new journal and wishes it well. 
We reflect, not too self-conciously, we hope, that this is one more 
addition to the increasing list of theological quarterlies that have 
appeared since our own venture just fourteen years ago. We do 
not claim credit for this, and we are happy to see that others agree 
with us that “the time is ripe’’ for such theological conversation. 
More important, however, is the impact of such discussions upon 
the growing tension between neo-confessionalism and the ecumeni- 
cal process. This tension, as we have repeatedly observed, may re- 
sult either in a backward step which attempts to re-establish particu- 
lar traditions or in a forward movement which seeks to serve the 
tradition by serving the whole Church of Christ. This represents 
one of the most agonizing and complicated issues of our day as we 
try to relate tradition and theology to existing Church structures 
and the new day dawning. 


CALVIN AND CHANNING 


The Liberal Arts Press (153 West 72nd Street, New York) has be- 
gun a series of paperbacks that promises to make available some un- 
usual reprints and anthologies. The general editor is Oskar Piest, 
and the series is in two parts. The first is called ““The Library of 
Liberal Arts,” and it includes Aeschylus, Aristotle, Dante, Fichte, 
Kant, Plato, Whitman, and a score of other authors. One of the 
volumes is on Calvin, entitled On the Christian Faith (95 cents). 
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It has been prepared by John T. McNeill who writes an excellent 
Introduction, a sort of minute biography digested from his big book, 
The History and Character of Calvinism (1954). The selections are 
taken from the Institutes, the Commentaries, and the Tracts. It is 
a very useful and well conceived Calvin miscellany. Professor Mc- 
Neill notes, and this book illustrates his point, that Calvin’s ‘“‘writ- 
ings are perhaps more closely studied in our century than ever be- 
fore.” 

The second group of titles is listed in ““The American Heritage 
Series,” and it deals specifically with Americana, including John 
Adams, John C. Calhoun, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Thomas Paine. One of the items in this series is an anthology 
of William Ellery Channing, called Unitarian Christianity and Other 
Essays (80 cents). Channing was the spokesman for American Uni- 
tarianism in its formative years. He was an urbane, prolific 
preacher and writer of essays, and his collected works went through 
twenty-two editions within ten years of his death in 1842. In this 
selection there are two lengthy diatribes against Calvin, or at least 
what was generally taken to be Calvin’s position after the Puritans 
and Jonathan Edwards had had their say. One is the famous ser- 
mon, preached in 1819, “Unitarian Christianity,” and the other is 
the essay on “The Moral Argument against Calvinism.” Chan- 
ning’s revolt against the rigidity of a Calvinism gone to seed still 
reads with persuasive force, and it is little wonder that the next great 
religious movement in America was Transcendentalism. 

But Channing’s Calvin is scarcely recognizable in the previously 
mentioned Calvin volume. The basis for the Unitarian debate 
seems today a strawman stood up to be knocked down. But it is also 
useful to have this reminder of a theological discussion which in 
certain respects is by no means a dead issue. Channing’s broad- 
minded, sweetly reasonable approach and his uncanny ability to cut 
to the quick of the religious—as distinct from the theological—ques- 
tion make him required reading for all apologists and defenders of 
the faith. 








THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomriGHAausEN 


TO MAKE THE MINISTRY RELEVANT 


The National Institute of Mental Health has given equal grants 
to three universities representing the three major faiths in the United 
States for the purpose of engaging in a five-year study on the mental 
health of the American people. These institutions are Harvard, 
Yeshiva, and Loyola Universities. Dr. Hans Hofmann has assumed 
the directorship of the Harvard project. The Divinity School acts 
as host; and an advisory committee—consisting of Drs. Paul Tillich 
(theology), Erich Lindemann (psychiatry), Dana Farnsworth (mental 
health), Cora Dubois (anthropology), G. C. Homans (sociology), 
Gordon Allport (psychology), and G. Goethals (education)—is asso- 
clated with the study. The project will work in closest coopera- 
tion with the United States Government Project on Community 
Research. 

The immediate motivation for the project is “the speedy deteri- 
oration of mental health among the American people” on the one 
hand and the need to determine on the other hand which agencies 
in society are most helpful in providing an atmosphere in which 
mental health can not only be generated but sustained. Religious 
agencies are regarded as the most strategic, since they have a more 
continuous and relatively intimate relationship with persons than 
do medical and legal agencies. 

The project will concentrate on the relation between theology and 
psychiatry, even though its director admits that the disciplines op- 
erate from different premises, on diverse levels, and with incongru- 
ous methods. A “bridge” will be attempted to close the gap be- 
tween the minister and the psychiatrist through their “understanding 
of man and their practical cooperation.” Theology must become 
more relevant and the behavioral and natural sciences more con- 
cerned about understanding the real human factor. This calls for 
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continuous “‘interdisciplinary teamwork” in the guidance and super- 
vision of graduate research. 

The project will be concerned about training future teachers and 
researchers. Its method and results will have a significant bearing 
on the theological education of ministers and chaplains. Too many 
parish ministers now pose as psychotherapists, even as too many psy- 
chiatrists in their practice are forced to deal with ethical and theo- 
logical problems which are beyond their competence. Dr. Hofmann 
contends that an intellectual presentation of psychiatry is not enough 
to prepare properly a relevant ministry today; it is necessary to give 
serious attention to the emotional maturity of the prospective min- 
ister. Further, in clinical work, it is necessary to relate the terrible 
need the student confronts to the whole context of his theological 
education. Because of the “importance and delicacy” of the min- 
istry in this complex age, Dr. Hofmann raises the question as to the 
possibility of a ministers-in-training program under competent super- 
vision after the student has completed his formal theological educa- 
tion. 

It is hoped that the prestige and effectiveness of the ministry may 
be rehabilitated through the results of this five-year project, so that 
a relevant ministry may be instrumental in making the Christian 
faith a vital reality in the life and society of our time. 


EAST GERMAN MARTYR CHURCH 


Siegfrid Schmutzler, student pastor of the Student Christian Move- 
ment at Leipzig, has been sentenced to five years of imprisonment 
at hard labor. He was accused of upholding the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath, defending the rite of confirmation (against the Jugendweihe, 
or youth consecration of the East German regime), maintaining con- 
tacts with the Evangelical Academies and the Student Christian 
Movement abroad. One German commentator noted wryly, if not 
altogether accurately, “Thus for the first time a pastor was convicted, 
at least in part, for preaching obedience to the Ten Command- 
ments.” 

However, the trial of Siegfrid Schmutzler is not an isolated event. 
It is part of a concerted effort on the part of the East German Gov- 
ernment to force the Church into co-ordination with state policies 
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and to liquidate pockets of independent initiative and leadership. 
The trial itself was made a public spectacle in the presence of one 
hundred and fifty specially invited guests. Before the trial, Com- 
munist authorities offered to release Schmutzler and dismiss charges 
against him, if Church officials would remove him from his chap- 
laincy. The officials refused, adding that Schmutzler was an “up- 
right, loyal clergyman of outstanding theological qualifications and 
purity of character.” 

In addition, all of the Church leaders of the Magdeburg Con- 
sistorium have been detained and questioned for hours. One, Eric 
Hein, already in poor health, died of a heart attack as a result of in- 
human treatment. ‘Two other officials were arrested on charges of 
“currency smuggling.” Bishop Otto Dibelius has been denied the 
right to travel in his own diocese, even though he received a unani- 
mous vote of support from the East Berlin Synod of the Evangelical 
Union Church. 

Government officials are engaging in a public campaign against 
the Church through newspapers, radio, and television. Some re- 
gard the campaign as “outright persecution.” The Church is at- 
tacked for its ‘‘reactionary attitude.” The chief target is youth, 
especially those in the universities, whom the Communists wish to 
wean from allegiance to the Church. They are asked to sign a 
pledge of loyalty to “principles of the Socialist State.”’ 

The struggle involves the teaching of Christianity in the schools, 
the public support of the Church through taxation, and the relation 
of the Church to the “‘older’ cultural order. However, Communists 
are not advocating a free Church in the East German Republic; 
rather, they wish a state-Church which is integrated with the new 
political, social, and economic order. Such a Church, in which 
pastors and teachers are appointed and financially supported by the 
government, would be on the pattern now operative in several sat- 
ellite nations. In short, the issue is joined in East Germany: a to- 
talitarian state cannot tolerate a Church grounded in a religious 
faith which does not owe its origin, mission, or destiny to any secu- 
lar entity. 

No wonder many Christians in East Germany are speaking about 
the “end of the Constantinian era.” ‘They are also recalling the 
days of Nazi Gleichschaltung (co-ordination), when pastors drafted 
the Barmen articles proclaiming Jesus Christ alone as Lord, a 
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manifesto which denied all “hyphenated” (church-state or church- 
culture) Christianity. In an address, Guenther Jacob, General Su- 
perintendent of Berlin-Spandau, declared, “With the end of the 
illusion about the Constantinian era and with the return to the 
early Christian witness we no longer have the right to demand from 
the state privileges and a monopoly for support of the Gospel.” 

Eschewing the comfort which might come of a working compro- 
mise with Caesar, there is no way left but the hard path of suffering 
in the face of opposition from the “world” for these besieged Chris- 
tian brethren. ‘Their trial is endured on behalf of all Christians 
who look with ominous dread upon any totalitarian society, wher- 
ever it is found and whatever name it bears. 


MESSAGE OF FIRST ALL-AFRICA CHURCH 
CONFERENCE 


The first all-Africa Church conference was held in Ibadan, Ni- 
geria, from January 10-20, 1958. The 198 delegates, consultants, 
observers, and staff members came from 22 countries, from the Cape 
to Ethiopia and from Sierra Leone to Madagascar. Sixty per cent 
of them were Africans. ‘They met in perhaps the most typical and 
populous African capital in a country (Nigeria) which reflects Afri- 
can diversity in religion and social life. The conference was spon- 
sored by the Christian Council of Nigeria, assisted by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 

Delegates were officially welcomed by Sir John Rankine, governor 
of Western Nigeria. A special message of greeting was received 
from Premier Obafeni Awolowo. He regretted very much that the 
world was divided into two hostile camps. “The result is that the 
superabundant resources with which God has blessed mankind are 
being applied to barren, harmful, and malevolent uses.” He de- 
clared his belief in the power of 750 million Christians to turn the 
tide of world affairs; ‘‘More than ever since the days of the apostles, 
the world today is in dire need of a well-organized and united Chris- 
tian Church with a disciplined and devoted laity and a fearless and 
truly divine clergy.” 

Under the general title, ““The Church in Changing Africa,” five 
topics were discussed: The Church and the family; the Church and 
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economic life; the Church and politics (changed to the Church and 
citizenship); the Church, culture and religion; and, the growing 
Church, under which many subjects were subsumed, such as steward- 
ship, ecumenical relations, the ministry and the relation of Churches 
to missions. Prepared papers opened up each subject in plenary 
session after which groups engaged in closed discussion. 

Pertinent subjects relative to the African situation which received 
frank and exhaustive treatment were: family and marriage customs; 
nationalism and Christian citizenship; Church union; the relation 
of ministerial leadership to political action; the land and landless 
question; the problems connected with making Christianity indige- 
nous; the preservation of human integrity in an industrial society; 
racial and other types of discrimination; Islam and Christianity in 
Africa. 

While many of the statements indicate that the findings of pre- 
vious ecumenical conferences were used as resource material, Ibadan 
expressed a freshness of treatment regarding African problems which 
is something new in Church history. Western delegates remained 
in the background. For the first time in history, Christians from 
this large continent (three times the size of the United States), met 
to discuss their common problems. ‘They came from manifold po- 
litical, economic, and social backgrounds. Many revealed marks of 
great ability of leadership. A sense of regional solidarity generated 
a real desire to establish an ecumenical secretariat of some kind for 
Africa. From the reports, the spirit now moving all of Africa in its 
search for itself was manifest at Ibadan. Delegates felt that this con- 
ference was only the beginning of a new development in African 
Christianity which has grown tremendously in the past half century. 
A continuing committee was set up to follow up recommendations, 
arrange for further similar conferences, and possibly establish a per- 
manent secretriat for Africa. 

The message to the Churches of Africa sets forth this spirit: 


“We the delegates of the first All Africa Church Conference that 
has ever been held in Africa, rejoice that God has called us together 
and in His Name we send greetings from Ibadan in Nigeria to all 
the churches of Africa. 

‘“‘We come from the countries of Sierra Leone, Gambia, Nigeria, 
of French West Africa, Liberia and Toto, the Cameroons, French 
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Equatorial Africa, Belgian Congo, Angola, South Africa, Mozam- 
bique, Egypt, Ethiopia, and Madagascar, as well as other parts of 
the world. But although our languages are many, our reason for 
coming here is the same, that we love the Lord Jesus Christ and are 
witnesses to His Gospel, that in Him we are one people whether we 
speak Ibo, Yoruba, Douala, English, Afrikaans, Zulu, Sesuto, Portu- 
guese, French, Kikuyu, or any other language that is spoken by the 
people who live in Africa. We are one in Him who was born a Jew 
in Bethlehem, fled from Herod into Egypt, grew up in Nazareth, 
died in Jerusalem, arose there, and lives today in Ibadan and in every 
other city and village in the world that His Father created. Of this 
oneness in Christ we have been given such a rich experience at this 
Conference that not one of us is likely to forget it. 

“To be here is to have abundant cause to thank God for the way 
that the Gospel has been brought to so many countries and to be 
filled with astonished joy that it has transformed the lives of so many 
men and women of Africa. 

“In a continent where such massive events lie ahead, we thank God 
that the Christian Church has taken such deep root. We know there 
are millions who have not heard the Gospel and we accept the chal- 
lenge of the evangelising of our countries, especially in the face of 
the dangers of materialism and secularism. 

“While this experience of unity has been rich and deep, we ac- 
knowledge with penitence our many divisions which have prevented 
us from witnessing to our unity in Him, but this we still purpose to 
do with His assistance. We believe that Christ challenges us to 
overcome these divisions in the Church and to work for the removal 
of all injustices based on racial discrimination which we believe to 
be contrary to the will of God. 

“We rejoice in the advance of African countries toward self gov- 
ernment and in the liberation of African energies and talents, pray- 
ing that they may be used for the service of Him whom we acknowl- 
edge to be the Lord of all mankind. 

“The continent of Africa will see unparalleled events and changes 
during the rest of this century, welcomed by some, feared by others. 
We pray that the Christian Church of Africa will play its role as 
champion, teacher, counsellor and shepherd during these crucial 
years. We are humbly aware of our responsibilities to God and 
to this continent, and dedicate ourselves anew to their performance, 
trusting that we shall be led and supported by our fellow Christians 
throughout Africa and the world. 

“In the name of the Father of all men, in the name of the Son who 
saved us all, in the name of the Holy Spirit who inspires us, we de- 
clare ourselves to be one in Christ. Amen.” 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC STRATEGY AND 
THE SEPARATION ISSUE 


It is maintained by Protestants and Other Americans United, an 
organization devoted to protect the American policy of the separa- 
tion of Church and State, that 1948 marks the beginning of a new 
strategy on the part of Roman Catholicism in the United States to 
breach this wall of separation. In November of that year the Bish- 
ops of that Church issued a statement that “separation of Church and 
State has become the shibboleth of doctrinaire secularism.” They 
pledged themselves to “work peacefully, patiently, and _persever- 
ingly” for its destruction. 

As an illustration, POAU points out that during the nineteenth 
century Roman Catholicism tried to eliminate religion from the 
public schools. More than one hundred cases were brought before 
the courts in that period to force the elimination of Bible reading 
and devotional exercises from the schools, since such religious ac- 
tivities were not directed by qualified Catholic leaders in a churchly 
context. Catholic children and youth were to be taught Catholic 
dogmas by the Church. Today, the Church has about-faced and 
argues for the return of religion to education, largely because it is 
strong enough to “‘permeate any public-school moral and spiritual 
teaching with its own dogma, or to secure public funds for its pri- 
vate, sectarian education.” 

It is also maintained, that while not many Catholics are in high 
political office, its thirty-three million membership comprises such 
an integral “Catholic vote’ as to intimidate Protestant and other 
office holders. For instance, the 84th Congress voted nearly a mil- 
lion dollars to refurbish the Pope’s summer palace, because it was 
allegedly damaged during the war by American bombs. (The dam- 
age, according to observers, was negligible.) “This subsidy “went 
through as a high-level, nonpartisan item. No one would have 
thought of voting against it. To do so might have offended the 
Catholic vote.” 

Even more serious was House Bill 6568, which was eased through 
at the close of the 84th Congress, which provides for eight million 
dollars for Catholic activities in the Philippines, largely for “war 
services” by and “war damages” to the Catholic Church. Orig- 
inally, the Archbishop’s claims ran to thirty million! (The Prot- 
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estant Church qualifies for $30,000 under H.R. 6586!) The pub- 
lic schools of the Philippines did not receive one cent. 

Further, the Hill-Burton Act which authorizes grants to sectarian 
hospitals has been a “bonanza” to the Roman Church. It has col- 
lected $112,039,000 for its institutions; Protestants have received a 
little over 23 million. Large grants have gone to Catholic hospitals 
in the South; six million has gone into Alabama, which is overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant. Baptists have refused to accept such grants on 
principle, but pressure is brought to bear on them by their con- 
stituents who say, “Why not take federal grants as the Catholics do?”’ 

Perhaps the most serious aspect of this new strategy is that Catholic 
leaders are now pressing for the recognition of their parochial schools 
as public schools entitled to the benefit of tax funds. In November, 
1955, the Bishops’ statement insisted on the full right of parochial 
schools to be considered as “‘components of the American educational 
system.’” In Connecticut a “study” of education was authorized, 
which was followed by press releases on the number of children in 
parochial schools and the saving which these schools gave taxpayers. 
Tuition payments from tax funds are now being proposed for pupils 
in parochial schools. In some communities where Catholics are in 
the majority, schools have felt Catholic pressure; in the states of Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, and Kentucky, court cases have dealt with pub- 
lic schools staffed by priests and nuns whose salaries were paid out 
of public funds. In 1956, in Indiana, 2 million dollars were paid 
to “public schools” that were parochial in character. In Kansas, 
152 garbed nuns taught in public schools drawing salaries from tax 
funds. 

Many activities of the Roman Church in the field of ‘‘welfare pro- 
grams” are partially subsidized by the state. It has worked consist- 
ently and successfully toward its objectives. Two alternatives face 
Protestants and others who are concerned about this matter: accept 
the principle of government subsidies to sectarian groups and go 
after all that can be secured; or sense the seriousness of the situation 
and the consequences of the breach between Church and state and 
hold the line. 

Rhode Island offers an example of the first alternative, where a 
public school building was sold to Catholics for one dollar, another 
to Baptists for the same price, and a third to Methodists (with Roman 
Catholic help!). The result is a religio-cultural pluralism; rather 
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simple perhaps in Rhode Island, but rather complicated in a state 
like New York or California. And how can justice be done to every 
religious group, especially to small communions that have convic- 
tions on dogmas as fixed as Roman Catholicism! 

It should be kept in mind that separation of Church and State in 
no wise has ever purported to mean separation of religion from edu- 
cation, but separation of establishments one from the other. Those 
who stand for separation are not championing “godless’’ schools or a 
secular society, but free schools for all which are not controlled by a 
sectarian group. 

POAU commends the Roman Church for its steady progress over 
the past hundred years. It maintains that Protestants must stand 
firm in the spirit of “good humor and brotherliness.” They must 
stand united in the face of this powerful minority, lest Church-State 
separation end in the United States. 
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THE JUNG CopEx, A NEWLY RECOVERED GNosTIC PAPyRUs; THREE STUD- 
1Es, by H. C. Puech, G. Quispel, and W. C. van Unnik, Translated and 
Edited by F. L. Cross. 136 pp. New York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
1955. $3.75; and, EVANGELIUM VERITATIS; CODEX JUNG .. . edidit 
Michel Malinine, H. C. Puech, et G. Quispel. 127 pp. Ziirich, 
Rascher Verlag, 1956. 


While all the world talks about the Dead Sea Scrolls, relatively little 
publicity has been given to another find of ancient manuscripts, which 
may prove to be of greater importance for the study of early Christianity 
than the former one. I am referring to the Coptic-Gnostic “Library of 
Chenoboskion” unearthed near the present hamlet of Nag Hammadi in 
Upper Egypt in 1945. Hidden in an earthen jar, probably in a tomb, 
eleven codices in excellent condition were discovered. One of them left 
Egypt and was finally bought for the C. G. Jung Institute in Zurich, 
whereas the rest is kept inaccessible in the Coptic Museum in Cairo, 
until the complicated legal problems of ownership have been settled. 
Experts who examined the manuscripts identified forty-eight different 
works in these volumes, most of them hitherto unknown even by name. 
They seem to have been written late in the third and during the fourth 
century and represent a late development of the Barbelo Gnostics or 
Sethians. 

For the knowledge of Gnosticism scholars had hitherto been almost 
exclusively dependent upon its opponents, especially Irenaeus, Tertul- 
lian, and Epiphanius, whereas from now on they will be able to draw 
directly on the original sources. The one codex of the Nag Hammadi 
discovery that has managed to escape to Europe has been described and 
evaluated by three experts, and one of the works contained therein has 
recently been published by the Jung Institute. The text is reproduced 
in excellent photoprints, followed by a transcription, translations in 
French, German, and English and by a critical apparatus. Indices of 
the Greek and Coptic words of the text supplement the edition. Though 
the editors were reluctant to publish the text and the translations at the 
present stage of investigation (for the meaning of a number of Coptic 
terms is still uncertain), scholars all over the world will be more than 
happy finally to avail themselves of this excellent and extremely carefully 
done piece of scholarship. 

The significance of the Codex Jung lies in the fact that it provides one 
of the earliest documents of Gnosticism. The “Gospel of Truth” is con- 
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sidered by the editors as being either the original work of Valentinus, 
or its revision by one of his earliest disciples. This would date it at about 
A.D. 150. Most scholars will probably agree with this dating. The 
document points to a relatively early time in the history of the ancient 
Church. On the one hand, practically all the books of our present New 
Testament canon are more or less directly referred to; Paul, the Gospel 
of John, and Hebrews in particular seem to be favorites of the author. 
Quotations from, or allusion to, the Old Testament, however, are com- 
pletely lacking. On the other hand, one is amazed about the freshness 
of the author’s approach. There is no trace of polemics against certain 
types of established doctrine, and the exegesis, for example, of the Pro- 
logue of John at the beginning of the work, is of surprising originality. 
The frequent references to New Testament passages and to ‘Jesus the 
Christ” indicate the author’s conviction and determination to be a real 
Christian. In a number of instances, for example, in his view of man, 
the author is obviously indebted to Hebraic realism in a way similar to 
Hippolytus and the Didache. ‘This would indicate that in his mind the 
Hellenization of Christian thinking had not yet completely supplanted 
the Biblical mentality. All these facts would point to a period in the 
history of the Church where the notion of orthodoxy had not yet evolved; 
in other words, to a time prior to Irenaeus. Notwithstanding this fact, 
however, the Gospel of Truth shows a number of features in which the 
author disagrees with all the Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists, for 
example, in the centrality assigned to the concept of “knowledge,” and 
in the specific way in which the latter is understood and evaluated. But 
far from being a philosophical treatise, the Gospel of Truth is a poem. 
The elegance of its style, the loftiness of its outlook, the tenderness with 
which the “secret” is described, the unfailing dexterity with which the 
right term is chosen in each instance are still present in the threefold 
translation, though unfortunately least in the English one. All these 
features point to an author of uncommon talent and profound spiritual- 
ity and in every respect superior to the Fathers of the second century. 

Formally, this poem shows a predilection for parallel statements, but 
it is not the parallelism of members of Hebrew poetry. Rather this 
poetic form is used by the author to bring out a gradation, for example, 
page 24, line 32 ff.: 


‘‘As a person’s ignorance, when he comes to know, disappears of 
its own accord; 
as darkness dissolves at the appearance of light; 
so also Deficiency vanishes in the presence of Plenitude.” 


This kind of arrangement is an indication of Hellenic education. Also 
Hellenic is the author’s pride to have found himself and thus to exist, ot 
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“to be,” as a result of knowledge. But with the Biblical writers he shares 
the Hebraic view of the Ego as the totality of body and mind. His goal 
is not therefore to strive for a disembodied existence, but rather with his 
whole earthly existence to enter into the “Rest.” 

One obvious difference between this work and the New Testament 
books lies in the complete absence of the notion of faith. Paul and John, 
too, have a lot to say about the knowledge brought by the Gospel. But 
in the New Testament, and so still in Origen, faith is the prerequisite of 
knowledge, and thus the unity of psychikoi and pneumatikoi in the 
Church is preserved, whereas the Gnostic has little regard for the “rest,” 
which is unable to understand the lofty flight of his mind. Similarly, the 
subject matter of revelation is not, as in the Bible, the saving work of 
God, but rather the secret of the Sonship of Christ, and accordingly 
the salvation brought by Jesus is not the remission of sins but rather 
revelation and knowledge which takes the place of man’s oblivion and 
ignorance. 

The Gospel is presented as joyful news because it renders human ex- 
istence meaningful. Man interprets his existence normally as being part 
of this world, and thus as being in every respect conditioned by it. But 
the only true existence is God, who is not coextensive with this world, 
or a function of it, but rather as the Father is its origin and thus abso- 
lutely transcends it. All beings are real only inasmuch as they are con- 
sciously rooted in their origin and thus consider this world as irrelevant. 

Consequently, prior to illumination brought by the Revelation in 
Jesus, man does not really live. He is asleep and dreams or is drunken 
and has hallucinations. Such an interpretation of life precludes the ideas 
of sin and guilt; we are as little responsible for the deeds of our past as 
we are for the things we have done in our dreams, and therefore need no 
redemption from them or pardon for them. Our self is not to be found 
in what we do or what we think, but rather in the power of our thinking, 
or, still more accurately, in that which manifests itself in myself as men- 
tal energy. In the same way as selfhood is the transcendental origin of 
all individual life, so the Father is the origin of all selfhood. The reality 
of this world is not denied, but as originated reality it has no ontic dig- 
nity. In himself alone is the individual capable of discovering an orig- 
inating reality. When he has learned to see himself in his capacity as 
son only, no longer in his relation to the world, the individual has be- 
come perfect and is at rest. ‘Thus it is gnosis as act rather than the ideas 
of our mind that constitutes Truth, and true existence is found only in 
the awareness of sonship. 

Gnosis can be considered as a redemptive act, because it combines 
hoetic and ontic elements. By way of introspection, which is facilitated 
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by the revelation of Jesus as the Son, the individual is enabled to dif. 
ferentiate within himself layers of existence. Thus every new step of 
self-analysis leads the individual to a higher level of existence, until 
finally he discovers that the spontaneity of the self is due to his being 
rooted in the Origin or Source of all being. ‘Thus gnosis is not a phi- 
losophy or theology but rather a way of salvation by means of right think- 
ing. The closeness in which this view stands to modern trends, for ex- 
ample, to the Unity Movement, existentialism, or the “‘religious” views 
of C. G. Jung, is overwhelming and makes the study of Gnosticism a 
very timely endeavor. 

The existential character of gnosis explains the almost complete ab- 
sence of mythological elements in the Gospel of Truth. In its begin- 
ning, Gnosticism was not a syncretistic system of pagan myths, as Anz, 
Bousset, and Reitzenstein had interpreted it. If anything, the Evan- 
gelium Veritatis makes evident that after the collapse of the great em- 
pires of the Near East their myths became the common property of all 
the nations of that area. However, being no longer connected with any 
specific cultus these materials could be used by everybody as he pleased, 
for philosophical no less than for religious thinking, and in sacramental 
and apocalyptic religions no less than in mystery religions and in Gnos- 
ticism. In Gnosticism, the mythical material is interpreted as describ- 
ing psychological and noetic facts. It is to be hoped that with the pub- 
lication of this Gnostic document scholars will refrain from talking of 
Gnosticism every time they encounter a mythical image in an ancient 
document. It is true that the erroneous classification goes in part back 
to some of the anti-Gnostic fathers, who had no clear idea of Gnosti- 
cism themselves. Only with reference to literature, in which the above 
view of knowledge is held, does the historian have a right to speak of 
Gnosticism. , 

A further result of the knowledge of original documents of Gnosticism 
is the delineation of its relation to Christianity. Gnosticism is a move- 
ment which owes its origin to Christianity, but while it may pretend to 
have the genuine understanding it misses the center and is its perversion. 

Hans Jonas, in Gnosis und spatintiker Geist, 1934 and 1954, arrived 
at a relatively correct interpretation of Gnosticism by seeing in it a tend- 
ency of the individual to become himself through introspection. Un- 
fortunately, however, Jonas went far beyond all of his predecessors by 
generalizing his historical analysis. ‘Though he denied the primary sig- 
nificance of the ‘“‘mythological objectivations,” he believed that Gnos- 
ticism was present wherever certain mythical images were used. Thus 
he reached the fantastic conclusion that Gnosticism was the common 
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religion of the Hellenistic world and its Eastern neighbors. He further 
contended that Gnosticism rather than Christianity had been the religion 
which renewed the ancient world, and, like Bultmann, he therefore con- 
sidered early Christianity as a mere manifestation of Gnosticism. The 
Gospel of Truth makes plain, however, that Gnosticism is a new inter- 
pretation of the Christian religion, as Hilgenfeld had already seen. Fur- 
thermore, Harnack had rightly pointed out that the driving force in 
Gnosticism was Hellenic, namely, the individual’s belief in himself and 
his noetic power. But Harnack misunderstood the conceptual element 
in Gnosticism and thus held that it was the inception of a Christian 
philosophy of religion and the forerunner of the theology of the Fathers. 
But though of Hellenic inspiration, the program of Gnosticism is the 
very opposite of the great rational theologies of the ancient Church. 
The Greek Fathers were men who were assured of their salvation because 
their faith was rooted in the life of the Church. Trusting in that firm 
position, they were anxious to express the faith in a non-contradictory 
and unambiguous way by means of a dialectical philosophy. Quite dif- 
ferently, the Gnostic is worried about the fact that the universe in which 
he lives shows absolutely no interest in him. Thus he seeks for a “rest,” 
that is, an ultimate reality, outside of the universe. But unlike the mys- 
tery religions and the apocalypticism of that age, Gnosticism trusts in the 
power of human thinking. Only it is not the conceptual and dialectical 
thinking of the schools that is employed here, but rather the anagogic and 
intuitive thinking of Plato. 

Jonas compared and practically identified this anagogic thinking with 
modern existentialism, especially that of Heidegger. However, he over- 
looked the fact that for Gnosticism existence is rooted in God whereas 
in existentialism it is rooted in the self. While in Gnosticism God is not 
“given” as in the theology of the Fathers, but rather the object of the 
individual’s seeking, he is nevertheless from the very outset considered 
the only thing that counts. Heidegger, on the other hand, finds ulti- 
mately satisfaction in the completed analysis of world and personal ex- 
istence, and denies God entrance into his thinking. If Gnosticism had 
not been grafted upon the Christian faith, it would have developed in 
the same direction. In turn, every attempt to combine modern existen- 
tialism with the Christian faith, will lead inevitably to the formation of 
new types of Gnosticism. 

Otto A. PIPER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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FAITH AND ETHICS; THE THEOLOGY OF H. RICHARD NIEBUHR, Edited by 
Paul Ramsey. 356 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. $5.00. 





Theology for H. Richard Niebuhr (one learns quickly from this vol- 
ume) is a never-ending and many-sided series of dialogues. One might 
say that the main theme of Mr. Niebuhr’s part of the dialogue, the “radi- 
cal monotheism” that is often referred to in these pages, is taken right 
up into theological method and style itself. It radically counters any 
inclination to proceed in such a way as to imply that theological reflec- 
tion is ever complete, that some men have faith and others do not, or 
that a theology should be one of the gods we worship in our polytheism; 
it implies a “relativism” that shows forth even in the act of theological 
reflection itself. 

What Hans Frei says of Mr. Niebuhr’s book The Meaning of Revela- | 
tion—that he keeps the reader in an actual intellectual motion redupli- 
cating that of the book—could be said of his whole work, most especially 
including his teaching. He is therefore not only the theologian’s theo- 
logian but the teacher’s teacher, able uniquely not just to describe or 
demonstrate, but to induce the student to engage in, something of theo- : 
logical reflection in which he himself is engaging. Some of the students 
don’t stop. 

This Festschrift, in its variety and its tone, reflects in part this genius 
of the man it honors. After a pleasantly anecdotal appreciation of Dr. t 
Niebuhr by Dean Liston Pope, the book proceeds to nine diverse pieces s 
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of theological and ethical writing—some directly concerned with Dr. 
Niebuhr, some written in his spirit—that carry on the various dialogues. 


Some of the essays plainly work within a framework provided by Dr. I 
Niebuhr. Waldo Beach of Duke, applying Niebuhr’s theological ethics t 
to race relations while maintaining also a dialogue with sociology, may V 
not achieve the “unique, effortless interweaving of theological and socio- f 
logical analyses” that Hans Frei notes as one of Dr. Niebuhr’s character- a 
istics, but he does carry through discussion of this one area of social ethics 
with a new theological thoroughness, especially interesting in its com- u 
ment on the relative emphasis placed on will and environment in shaping g 
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and changing racial patterns. Robert Michaelson of Iowa writes a con- 


structive statement of American church history drawn from Niebuhr’s f 
theme of the Kingdom of God in America, bringing it down to the pres- ; 
" . ss a 

ent situation and the future task. James Gustafson draws upon the criti- 
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cal ethical spirit of Dr. Niebuhr to suggest lines forward toward a non- N 
legalistic, contextual Christian social ethic. 
Other essays go off more independently in other directions. Julian P. 
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Hartt of Yale engages in a thorough-going ontological analysis of the sit- 
uation of the believer, to show that the individual has an essential reality 
not exhaustively constituted by his relations. Carl Michalson of Drew 
contributes a lively and evocative essay explaining the importance of the 
hiddenness of God (He is ex officio hidden). 

Dr. Niebuhr, as editor Paul Ramsey of Princeton University says in 
the Foreword, rejoices in the otherness of the other viewpoint; perhaps, 
in that sense, the volume does not give him too much chance to rejoice. 
But Mr. Ramsey himself, and George Schrader of Yale, do disagree with 
him directly on points in his ethical theory. Mr. Ramsey, after a help- 
ful and succinct summary of the interrelated themes of Niebuhr’s con- 
versionist ethics, then argues that that ethic need not imply “relativism” 
that Niebuhr sometimes endorses. Mr. Schrader’s essay, a vigorous philo- 
sophical examination of the relational theory of value, finds Dr. Niebuhr 
too much inclined to regard all value as instrumental. 

The most important chapters in the book are the two by Hans Frei of 
Yale, which together constitute more than a third of the volume. The 
first, after an illuminating identification of Niebuhr’s theological interests 
and characteristics—methodological, confessional, existential—proceeds to 
a remarkable summary of one of the two main strands in his background, 
the nineteenth century, largely German, “academic tradition in Protes- 
tant theology,” and brings the problems there raised to Niebuhr’s door- 
step by a summary of the relevant work of the two great teachers Niebuhr 
thanks in the introduction to The Meaning of Revelation, Karl Barth 
and Ernst Troeltsch. In the chapter on Niebuhr’s theology which fol- 
lows the largest part necessarily is devoted to Niebuhr’s concern with 
theological method, but Mr. Frei finds adumbrations of the further de- 
velopment of systematic theological content that he suggests may now be 
forthcoming from his subject. “Together Mr. Frei’s chapters constitute 
a notable summary of nineteenth and twentieth century theology. 

Mr. Frei rightly suggests that Dr. Niebuhr’s appeal to the larger cul- 
ture may be all the greater because, being confessional rather than apolo- 
getic, he can deal with it irenically, without defensiveness. But the evi- 
dence of that wider appeal is largely missing from this book, which comes 
from and addresses itself to a rather narrow circle. No doubt the writers 
in it would join in saying that it is to be hoped that in the years just 
ahead the circle of the dialogues will become much wider. This book 
will be an important contribution to that widening discussion of Richard 
Niebuhr’s work. 

WILLIAM LEE MILLER 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE; A MODERN INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, by John Hick. 221 pp. Ithaca, Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. $3.50. 

FAITH AND Locic; OxForpD EssAys IN PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY, Edited by 
Basil Mitchell. 222 pp. Boston, The Beacon Press, 1957. $6.50. 
Hick’s book professes a standpoint “philosophically to the ‘left’ and 


theologically to the ‘right’: that is to say, it looks for enlightenment in 
the directions of philosophical analysis and theological neo-orthodoxy” 
(p. v). Now, not many Christians endorse even an attenuated philosophi- 
cal positivism, much less it together with theological existentialism; and 
those who profess either seldom also believe both that the Christian’s 
commitment includes “ontological” assertions (p. 188) or that the Chris- 
tian is a person who claims to know that certain remarkable empirical 
propositions are true (pp. 22, 183), and that his claim is “rationally cer- 
tain” (pp. 105, 133). Consequently one greets Hick’s argument with 
more than ordinary interest. 

His argument never sprawls, and it is delivered in clear, unpretentious 
prose. Hick builds his case upon an examination of our ordinary con- 
cept of knowledge (Ch. I). Here he agrees with the positivists that any 
proposition we can claim to know is either trivially true (or self-contra- 
dictory), or else it is empirical, in which case a claim to know it is only 
an avowal of our certainty plus the implication that we possess evidence 
which for us is good enough (pp. 14, 21). Obviously, claims the Christian 
makes, for example, that there is a loving, personal God, that Jesus is God 
incarnate, if they are propositions at all, must be of the latter, empirical, 
sort. Chapters follow on our concept of rational belief in general and 
our concept of religious faith in particular (Chs. II-VI). The main 
points here (aside from exposition of views of James, Tennant, Kant, 
Baillie, and Newman) are that every rational empirical belief rests upon 
an explicit “act of assent” (p. 40), that they all involve an “act of inter- 
pretation” (pp. 110 ff.), and that religious faith is “a mode of cognition” 
(p. 79) distinguished by the fact that it involves an “act of total interpreta- 
tion” (pp. 127 ff.). The book reaches its climax (Ch. VII) in a discussion 
of ‘the logic of faith,” in particular, whether the theistic hypothesis is a 
genuine empirical assertion (pp. 149 ff.), and it concludes (Ch. IX) with 
a discussion of the Christological problem (pp. 200 ff.). 

The point of Hick’s argument is to show that “the Christian’s faith 
takes on the quality of absolute [rational] certainty.” Since he has little 
sympathy for those theologians who think that the Christian faith can be 
demonstrated or at least probabilified (pp. 135 ff.), he offers no deductive 
nor inductive arguments on its behalf. So he does not mean that the 
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Christian faith is rationally certain. He means only that he and other 
Christians are rationally certain of it. But instead of being a modest 
claim (or perhaps an irrelevant testimony), this is a paradox and therefore 
false. It is a consequence (unexamined by Hick) of his notion of “knowl- 
edge” and “rational certainty” that, for example, Bertrand Russell is as 
rationally certain that all of the ontological claims of Christian theism are 
false as Hick is that some of them are true. And it is another conse- 
quence that we know right now that Christian theism is both false and 
true, in the only sense of “know” or “rationally certain” he thinks we can 
ever hope to apply (cf. p. 17). Any conclusion with such consequences 
must contain a muddle. It is not even a new muddle; Plato ascribed it 
to Protagoras and refuted it in his Theaetetus. In addition, one ought 
to be dismayed with Hick’s mode of argument. Since he accepts Hume’s 
conclusion that total interpretations admit of no probabilification and 
only circular proof, he is led to concede that the issue a man faces when 
he contemplates making the act of interpretation upon which Christian 
theism rests is an issue he decides somewhat arbitrarily (pp. 169, 172). 
Where then is it unlike issues we class as “matters of taste,” so often taken 
as the paradigm of the irrational? Yet if this act of total interpretation 
is rational, is not its rationality very unlike the rationality of the act of 
interpretation which on Hick’s view lies at the base of even such humble 
beliefs as, for example, that I have two hands, that I shall die before 
A.D. 2050 (cf. p. 167)? What Hick ought to have done but failed to do 
is present considerations to show that the similarities he notices are more 
illuminating than the similarities and differences he neglects. As it now 
stands, we know his conclusion is as untenable as his method is unreliable. 

It is not Hick but the seven Oxford philosophers represented in Mitch- 
ell’s collection who combine the philosophical left with the theological 
right. I hope all philosophical theologians will study this book. It is 
the first hard-cover contribution to what will no doubt become a whole 
shelf in a “‘new apologetics,” the application by Christian philosophers 
of philosophical techniques inspired by the late Ludwig Wittgenstein to 
the elucidation of the nature of Christian discourse and practices. In 
their study of the logic of faith, they offer not “‘a systematic philosophical 
treatment of the principle topics of theology . . . [but] a set of essays 
loosely organized around a central theme” (p. 8). The essays range from 
J. R. Lucas’s criticism of Ryle’s influential Concept of Mind (“The Soul’’) 
to M. B. Foster’s examination of the central notion of arguing from “what 
we mean by the ordinary use of a word” (“ ‘We’ in Modern Philosophy’”’), 
from Austin Farrer on “Revelation” and Mitchell on “The Grace of 
God” to R. M. Hare on “Religion and Morals.” 

Now there is one problem which provides the common theme for both 
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these volumes. For nearly thirty years the touchstone of a philosopher's 
ingenuity and profundity has been his response to the positivistic doc- 
trine that there is no use of language which is genuinely religious, tran- 
scendentally referential, and empirically descriptive. This contention, 
a consequence of the “‘verifiability principle,” was widely publicized 
through Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic, employed with disarming 
yet enigmatic results in John Wisdom’s essay, “Gods,” and vigorously 
debated recently by both sides in Flew and MaclIntyre’s New Essays in 
Philosophical Theology. While neither of these books offers anything 
very novel on the matter, they are written in the shadow of this contro- 
versy, and it provides an excellent way of seeing how Hick (and the many 
for whom he writes) are still lost in the pathless jungles which surround 
us all, while the Oxonians are hacking a way out. 

Consider the “‘theistic hypothesis” itself. Hick boldly asserts that the 
Christian’s belief that there is a loving, personal God could not have 
conclusive evidence against it (p. 150, although he wavers on p. 156), but 
it could have conclusive evidence for it, that is, ‘the Beatific Vision” it- 
self (pp. 156-160). Thus the theistic hypothesis is a genuine empirical 
assertion, it passes the test of the verifiability principle, because it allows 
of “eschatological verification” (p. 150). This of course makes an under- 
standing of the theistic hypothesis presuppose understanding “‘I have sur- 
vived my own bodily death.” And it lays the heavy burden on the the- 
istic hypothesis that both what it refers to and what it means can be dis- 
covered only in a kind of self-authenticating experience, which is not even 
logically possible unless immortality is empirically possible. The Ox- 
onians, on the other hand, are more subtle (although if there is one com- 
plaint to raise against them, it is that none addresses himself directly and 
seriously to this issue; the nearest to an exception is I. M. Crombie, in his 
careful consideration of “The Possibility of Theological Statements”). 
On behalf of the empirical status of the theistic hypothesis, they do not 
invoke eschatological verification (although Crombie did in his excellent 
contribution to the New Essays), and they do not have a too easy con- 
science over its status as “verifiable-but-not-falsefiable.” Their first move 
is to suggest that the theistic hypothesis, after all, is a ‘“‘presupposition” of 
rather than an issue within the religious life (pp. 1, 31, 156, though I 
cannot follow Hare’s use of this notion on p. 192). Then they try to 
explain the “presupposition” of the applicability to God of personal and 
moral attributes (pp. 70, 96) by the fact, roughly, that it is not cosmology 
nor ontology but anthropology, not the causes of things but the lives of 
men, not somewhere else but right here and now where one finds the 
occasion for and sense of religious utterance and practice (see pp. 16 ff., 
89 f., 147, 165 ff., 172 f., 180 ff., which culminate in Hare’s remarks on 
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pp. 184, 188). Their accomplishment is to show us how, if only sketch- 
ily, morals, science, and history intersect rather than separate in theology, 
because religious utterance itself regularly exhibits features which make 
it simultaneously imperative, heuristic, expressive, and hortatory as well 
as referential and descriptive. They show that the verifiability principle 
can neither be safely flaunted by naturalistic philosophers nor piously 
flouted by supernaturalistic theologians. But instead of breaking their 
skulls over whether theological utterances are or presuppose genuine em- 
pirical assertions referring to transcendent entities, they help us to see 
whether our ready assumption that they ought to is correct. Rather than 
contending over which is the one thing in virtue of which an utterance 
qualifies as empirical, or religious, or as an assertion, they help us to see 
that we employ no criterion of this sort at all. Most of all, they cast 
doubt upon the presumption that theologians must (as if religious men 
did) give pride of place in their own uses of language to those which are 
theoretical, assertive, and descriptive. 

The Oxonian view naturally has aligned against it both freethinkers 
and fundamentalists. They complain that philosophical analysis and 
existential concern (whose separate virtues they are quick to praise) ac- 
complish their joint magic behind a cloak of “presupposition” and “the 
problem of choice” in order to conjure away the theistic hypothesis itself, 
and so they detect the cunning handiwork of heterodoxy and insincerity. 
This insult deserves no reply, but I hope it receives one by way not of 
denunciation but of execution in patient detail of this theological pro- 
gram sketched by the Oxonians in Faith and Logic. 


Huco ApAM BEDAU 
Princeton University 


Princeton, New Jersey 


PATHWAYS OF THE INNER LiFe, by Georges A. Barrois. 264 pp. New 
York, Bobbs-Merrill, 1956. $5.00. 


Georges Barrois has given the Christian community an unusually 
rich anthology of luminous passages on the direct experience of spiritual 
reality. It has been chosen with real discrimination, and figures like 
Gregory of Nyssa, Johann George Hamann, and Thomas Kelly appear 
in easy company with the classic figures like Augustine and Eckhart and 
Theresa of Avila which no anthology on mysticism could ignore. 

The book is introduced with a wise essay on the role of mysticism 
in religious faith and each writer is given a delicately etched frame of 
discerning introduction. 
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The appearance of such an anthology under the guidance of this 
versatile and much beloved Princeton Seminary Professor should serve 
a highly useful function to those who would grow in the life of the | 





spirit. 

Douc as V. STEERE 
Haverford College 
Haverford, Pennsylvania | 


PauL, by Martin Dibelius, Edited and Completed by Werner Georg | 
Kiimmel. 172 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1953. 
$2.50. 


The definitive book about Paul can never be written, so richly com- 
plex are his personality and his thought. Certainly this slender volume 
would make no claim to speak the final word. Professor Dibelius pro- 
jected this introductory study as a companion to his earlier Jesus, which 
is one of the most discerning of recent attempts to reconstruct and 
evaluate the historical data of the Gospels. He unfortunately did not 
live to complete this account of Paul. His former student, W. G. 
Kiimmel, supplied the final four and a half chapters so skillfully that 
the transition is scarcely noticeable. The result of this unplanned col- 
laboration is a brilliantly concise survey, which may profitably be read by 
pastors, theological students, and alert laymen. 

The chapters written by Dibelius discuss such matters as the prob- 
lems of Pauline research, the relation of Paul to Judaism and Hellen- 
ism, his conversion, and his missionary career. Kiimmel carries further 
the theological analysis begun by Dibelius and adds an evaluation of 
Paul’s determinative contributions to the expansion of the Church and 
the definition of its beliefs. One finds here little that is strictly original, 
yet all is presented in a fresh and vigorous manner. The virtue of 
so condensed a study is that it brings into sharp relief some of the knotty 
problems which arise in any attempt to understand Paul, as, for example, 
the explanation of his conversion, his peculiar attitude toward the Law, 
the sources and development of his eschatological ideas, and the role of 
mysticism in his experience and thought. Dibelius denies that Paul 
was a mystic, “regarded as a religious type,” even though the apostle 
frequently used the language of the mystic. Here something depends 
on the meaning assigned to the term “mysticism,” and one may be 
hard put to find a term which better expresses Paul’s sense of intimate 
connection with his exalted Lord. It is properly maintained, in any 
case, that Paul’s eschatology tempers his mystical inclinations, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that ‘a state of complete blessedness seems to him to 
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be possible only in the future, when Christ reveals himself at the ap- 
inted time, to take possession of his kingdom.” 

Dibelius adopts fairly moderate positions in his reconstruction of the 
historical situation. Nine letters are accepted as genuine, and the 
work of Luke in Acts is highly appreciated, despite his tendential and 
schematic characteristics. Acts 15 and Galatians 2 are treated as vari- 
ant accounts of Paul’s decisive conference with the Jerusalem author- 
ities. Nevertheless, it is recognized that Acts erroneously reports the 
terms of the agreement, since Paul would not conceivably have bound 
his Gentile converts to even the minimal ritualistic requirements listed 
in the encyclical letter sent forward by James. If Paul had made such 
concessions to Jewish sensibility he would have repudiated the gospel 
of grace, faith, and freedom which he had so long proclaimed to the 
Gentiles. Not only against the Judaizers, but equally against the rem- 
nants of pagan nature religion which corrupted the Gentiles’ understand- 
ing of the gospel, Paul fought stubbornly to keep “the message of God’s 
saving work in Christ from being perverted by emphasis on human 
works or by trust in human piety.’”” This book acutely rehearses Paul’s 
internal and external conflicts over the Law and his agonizing efforts 
to formulate a satisfying theodicy in regard to the fate of Israel. His 
answer to the questions about God’s righteousness may or may not be 
logically convincing to moderns. Nevertheless in theological principle, 
if not always in historical fact, he succeeded in “safeguarding the Chris- 
tian message from the return of Jewish legalism as well as from disinte- 
gration into a mere religion of sacraments, because he repeatedly stressed 
the indissoluble connection between faith and God's act of salvation.” 

At first glance this may appear too slight a book to engage the atten- 
tion of sophisticated readers. I venture, however, that most of us, 
sophisticated or not, can use an occasional refresher-course, which will 
bring into focus the important considerations about Paul. Dibelius 
and Kiimmel have fused the deeply personal experience, the mission- 
ary achievements, and the theological thought of Paul into organic re- 
lation with each other, so that we are able to see him as a living whole. 
These authors remind us that Paul’s letters, which communicate so 
powerfully the quality of his own faith, have continually “exercised a 
critical function as soon as the gospel was in danger of being smothered or 
forgotten.” This danger is always present, and this small book may 
usefully serve to bring the Pauline criticism to our attention. 


LELAND JAMISON 
Macalester College 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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THE SCROLLS AND THE NEW TESTAMENT, Edited by Krister Stendahl. 308 
pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. $4.00. 


During the slightly more than a decade since the first of the Dead Sea 
scrolls were found in 1946, a veritable avalanche of books, articles, mono- 
graphs, and reviews pertaining to these important discoveries has come 
from the press. Indeed, scholars will welcome the recent appearance of 
a full-sized Bibliographie zu den Handschiften vom Toten Meer (Berlin, 
1957) compiled by Christoph Burchard. When one surveys this spate of 
literature, it becomes obvious that the authors fall into three main cate- 
gories. First, there are those who, having consulted the text of the Scrolls 
in their original Hebrew and Aramaic, make more or less permanent con- 
tributions to international scholarship; secondly, there are those who, 
though acquainted with the original languages, prefer to consult what 
others have written on the subject in the languages of Europe and Amer- 
ica and to offer their re-appraisal of the evidence; thirdly, there are the 
great numbers of popular writers whose linguistic limitations prevent 
their referring to anything not written in their own language. It needs 
to be said at the outset that all of the contributors to the symposium under 
review here fall into the first category. 

This volume, ably edited by Krister Stendahl, Associate Professor of 
New Testament at Harvard Divinity School, comprises fourteen essays 
written by twelve scholars: seven Protestants, four Roman Catholics, and 
one Jew. Eight of the studies were written in English, and six others 
have been translated from German or Latin. All but three of the essays 
had appeared previously in various American or European periodicals. 
It has proved necessary, in some of the articles, to simplify the technical 
apparatus, but in all cases the authors (so the editor assures us) have taken 
into account new material which appeared subsequently to the first pub- 
lication of their articles. One has in this volume, therefore, a cross- 
section of up-to-date investigations by a representative group of scholars 
in Austria, Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, the Vatican, and our land. 

Amid so much of outstanding worth in this symposium, it is difficult 
to single out three or four essays for special comment. Ernest Vogt, S.J., 
discusses the meaning of the concluding phrase in the angelic chorus at 
the birth of Jesus Christ (Luke 2: 14). The nominative eudokia, in the 
inferior textus receptus, was rendered by the King James translators, 
“... on earth peace, good will among men.” The RSV translators, 
choosing the variant reading eudokias witnessed by the earlier Greek 
manuscripts, render the phrase, “. . . on earth peace among men with 
whom he is pleased.” The evidence in the Qumran texts not only offers 
decisive linguistic support for the Semitic construction lying behind the 
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variant eudokias, but it also indicates (as Vogt points out) that “ ‘God’s 
good pleasure’ refers more naturally to the will of God to confer grace 
on those he has chosen, than God’s delighting in and approving of the 
goodness in men’s lives” (p. 117). ‘Thus the meaning of Luke 2: 14 is 
“., . peace among men of God’s good pleasure,” that is, among his 
chosen ones. 

Several authors deal with significant parallels and differences between 
the practices and teachings of the Qumran group and the primitive 
Christian church. Among important analyses of this kind are those by 
Sherman E. Johnson on “The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline and the 
Jerusalem Church in Acts” (pp. 129-142), Raymond E. Brown, S.S., on 
“The Qumran Scrolls and the Johannine Gospel and Epistles” (pp. 183- 
207), and Bo Reicke on ‘““The Constitution of the Primitive Church in 
the Light of Jewish Documents” (which includes the Damascus or Zo- 
dakite Fragments as well as the newly discovered material at Qumran) 
(pp. 143-156). ‘To varying degrees these authors find anew what had 
been previously overlooked by certain schools of New Testament schol- 
arship, namely that the primitive Church in Palestine was essentially a 
Jewish-Christian group, and that, therefore, it is not surprising to dis- 
cover, in the light of this new acquisition of information about one of 
the contemporary Jewish sects of Palestine, a variety of interesting points 
of similarity that assist one in understanding the historical context of 
the early Church. 

Stendahl’s selection of the several studies which are included in this 
volume is well-balanced and representative of some of the best of con- 
temporary scholarship. Each of the authors proceeds in a sober and sci- 
entific manner to explore the resources provided by the Scrolls for as- 
sessing more exactly the historical and theological background of the 
New Testament. The symposium deserves to receive a cordial welcome 
among theologians and New Testament scholars alike. 


Bruce M. METZGER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


OnE in Curist, by K. E. Skydsgaard, Translated by Axel C. Kildegaard. 
220 pp. Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1957. $4.00. 


Last summer at Minneapolis, World Lutheranism publicly announced 
its determination to re-examine its relationship to Roman Catholicism. 
While this did not imply any weakening of the historic Lutheran “Here 
I Stand,” it did imply the realization that the situation of both Churches 
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has changed since the time of the Reformation, and old fighting slogans 
no longer correspond to the real issues between them. How far this 
realization already goes on the Roman Catholic side may be seen in such 
a book as Father Bouyer’s Spirit and Forms of Protestantism, where the 
central affirmations of Luther and his co-Reformers (apart from certain 
polemical exaggerations) are declared to be soundly Catholic. How far 
it goes on the Lutheran side may be best judged from this illuminating 
little book by Professor Skydsgaard of Copenhagen, who has devoted 
many years to the study of Catholic thought. 

The author explains that the first chapter, on “Fellowship and Divi- 
sion,” stands apart from the other six, which are based on a series of 
lectures delivered at the People’s University in Copenhagen. It is this 
opening chapter which defines the irenic attitude that runs through the 
whole book. This attitude differs from two traditional attitudes: the 
“objectivism” which declares there can be no Christian unity without 
the submission of both parties to one body of “wholly definite teaching” 
which is “uniform and binding upon all”; and the “subjectivism” which 
maintains that “religious truth is so rich and many-sided that it cannot 
be exhausted by a single system,” and each individual is thus free “to 
believe about Christianity whatever he wished” (p. 7). As against both 
of these attitudes, the author holds that Christian unity centers in per- 
sonal confrontation of the same living Lord, which leads to a more defi- 
nite witness and a deeper doctrinal concern than subjectivism requires, 
but makes possible genuine unity in one “Church” even among those 
who differ objectively in their “school” of thought—as Bishop Grundtvig 
long ago observed. Such an attitude permits Christians as deeply divided 
as Catholics and Lutherans to be deeply “one in Christ” even while they 
say “No” quite firmly to one another’s doctrines at certain crucial points. 
They can in a sense agree while they differ—as they are likely to differ for 
long time to come. 

In the remaining six chapters, an ecumenical conversation is “con- 
ducted both in truth and in love” (p. 49) between Lutherans and Cath- 
olics, and it is found that on every important issue they must be “distin- 
guished” but not “separated,” since they are united by a “Yes” precisely 
where they have to say “No” most vigorously. At some points, such as 
“Scripture and Tradition” and “Faith and Grace” (Chapters 3 and 5), 
it is evident that a new situation is developing and “the old, unyielding, 
closed, and stagnated formulas will not help us in the slightest to reach 
any real understanding” (p. 113). Even here, the basic terms mean dif- 
ferent things to the two parties, and must be carefully defined if one is 
to grasp the real position. When “faith” means “intellectual assent to 
dogma,” salvation demands something more than faith; whereas faith as 
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vital “trust” implies love, and inspires active good works. At other 
points, such as ““The Church,” “Means of Grace,” and above all “The 
Saints and The Virgin Mary” (Chapters 4, 6, and 7), the whole of the 
two communions differs radically, and it is only too evident that they 
cannot honestly be at home with one another. Yet at these points, too, 
they are still one in Christ, so that areas of real agreement between them 
can be defined, and their division becomes tragic as only a family aliena- 
tion can be. Perhaps the most interesting passage in the whole book is 
the sketch, toward the end of the last chapter, of a Lutheran understand- 
ing of the Virgin Mary’s “place in God’s salvation”—quite different from 
the Catholic but still positive and reverent (pp. 213-220). Here and 
elsewhere, there is reason for the author’s hope that his book may help 
both Evangelicals and Catholics to understand each other better. 


WALTER M. Horton 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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